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OLD WENTWORTH HOUSE AND ITS MASTERS. 


house from which it came might yet 
commend itself to American readers. 
Midway between Barnsley and 


New SERIES. NOVEMBER, 
By Alice DAlcho. 
MONG all the fair ancestral 
homes of England, there are 
none more worthy of the name 
than Wentworth-W oodhouse,—none 


fairer, none more truly a home. So 
thought its unfortunate master, Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford; for, writing from Dublin, in 
1634, to his friend, Sir Edward Stan- 
hope, he says: “Next you mention 
my garden at Woodhouse, and | 
thank you for the visit; and, prosper- 
ous as His Majesty’s affairs go here, 
vet could I possess myself with more 
satisfaction and repose under that 
roof, than with all the preferment and 
power a crown can communicate, of 
grace and favour.” How well he 
loved it is evidenced by many of his 
letters. Again and again he men- 
tions it, and always with affection. 
Through all his sorrows and the cares 
of state, his thoughts seem to have 
turned to that peaceful Yorkshire 
home, as those of a storm-tossed mar- 
iner turn to the wished for haven. 
Although, throughout its long history, 
Wentworth has never been the actual 
scene of great events, yet in it have 
lived and died men who have shared 
in some of the most momentous strug- 
gles the world has seen. Even if it 
possessed no intrinsic interest of its 
own, the name of Wentworth has 
been so prominent in American his- 
tory that a brief sketch of the old 
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Sheffield lies Wentworth, one of the 
prettiest of English villages—its 
quiet rural beauty making it diffi- 
cult to realize the nearness of colliery- 
shafts and roaring furnaces. South 
of the village, environed by a glorious 
domain of park and wood, stands 
Wentworth-W oodhouse, the home of 
the Fitzwilliams, into whose posses- 
sion it passed by marriage with the 
Wentworths. The house, as it stood in 
Strafford’s time, dates from the 16th 
century, and like most of the Eliza- 
bethan mansions was built of brick 
and stone. But from a much earlier 
period than this, an old manor-house 
existed here; for among the records 
of Wentworth is a writ dated 
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393; 
from “Edwardus, Dei Gratia Rex 
Angliz Dominus Hibernize, et Dux 


Aquitan’”*, granting permission to 
“Willielmo Wynteworde de Wode- 
hus” to divert the highway in front 
of his ““Manoure de Wynteworde’”— 
the alternative road to be maintained 
by him and his successors, which obli- 
gation is still fulfilled by the owners of 
the estate. The name is generally 
conceded to be of Saxon origin. Cer- 
tainly the family was settled here in 
Saxon times. In 1066, it was repre- 
sented by Reginald or Rynold de 


* Edward I, 
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Wyntewade—that being one of the 
many forms in which the name is 
given in old manuscripts; others are 
Winterworth, Wynterworde, Wynte- 
wirthe, etc. For more than two hun- 
dred vears after the conquest, the 
Wentworths continued lords of the 
Manor, by a long line of only sons, 
steadily increasing in wealth and. in- 
fluence by their marriages with noble 
and wealthy families. The second 
name of the mansion dates from the 
13th century, when Robert de Went- 
worth married Emma, daughter of 
William de Woodhouse, thus uniting 
the two estates. Their son was the 
William of Wentworth-Woodhouse 
of the before-mentioned writ; and 
from his great-grandson, John, who 
inherited the estate of North Elmshall, 
the American Wentworths trace their 
descent. About this time the long 
single stem began to branch out in 
various directions; but it is the main 
line, as masters of Wentworth-W ood- 
house, that we must follow. To no- 
tice each one individually would be 


impossible within the limits of this 
sketch; enough to say that they dis- 
tinguished themselves in council, 
court and camp, and in nearly every 
reign. 

One was particularly fortunate in 
the favor of his sovereign. This was 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, the great- 
great-grandiather of Strafford. For 
his distinguished military talents and 
bravery at the “Battle of Spurs,” he 
received knighthood, and was offered 
the Order of the Bath. The latter he 
paid a fine to be excused from. He 
also received a “remarkable license” to 
remain covered in the royal presence. 
The license is a curious document, 
and runs as follows: 


Henry Rex. 

Henry the Eighth, by the Grace of God 
King of England and of France, Defensour 
of the Faith, and Lord of Yrlande—to all 
manoure our Subjects, as well of Spiritual 
Pre-eminence and Dignity as of Temporal 
Authority, these our Letters, hering or see- 
ing, and to every of them, Greeting. 

Forasmuch as We be credibly informed 
that our wel beloved Subject, Thomas 
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Wentworth, of Wentworth, Esquyer, for 
certain Diseases and Infirmitys which 
he daily sustaineth in his Hede, can- 
not conveniently without his great 
Daunger and Jeobardy be discovered of 
the same: Whereupon We of our Grace 
especial, in tendre Consideration have by 
these Presents lycenced the said Thomas 
Wentworth to use and wear his Bonet upon 
his said Hede as well in Our Prese. as els- 
where at his Lyberty and Pleasyr; where- 
fore We will and command you, and every 
of you to permit and suffer the said Thomas 
Wentworth, so to do, without yr. challenge, 
Let, or Interruption to the contrary, as you 
and every of you tender Our Pleasyr. 
Given under Our Signet at Our Manoure 
of Hamton Court, the 26th of July, 1528. 


Sir Thomas died in 1548, and was 
buried in the old church at Went- 
worth. On his tomb are the recum- 
bent effigies of himself and wife, finely 
carved in alabaster. 

Michael Wentworth, the second son 
of Sir Thomas, was one of the masters 
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scendant of Chief Justice Sir William 
Gascoign, the “upright judge,” who, 
for contempt of court, committed to 
prison the young Prince of Wales, af- 
terwards Henry V. 

It was left to the 17th century to 
make the name of Wentworth a part 
of history; and no family was more 
affected by its great events than this. 
In England, the trial and death of 
Strafford stands out darkly conspicu- 
ous, one of the saddest incidents in 
all that troubled time. Later on, at 
Marston Moor, Sir William Went- 
worth, a younger brother of Strafford, 
fought and fell in the King’s cause. 
Not all were so unfortunate; but all 
had more or less a share in that fierce 
struggle. 

The history of the American Went- 
worths is so well known, that only so 
much as is necessary to connect it with 
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of the King’s household in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and from him are de- 
scended the Wentworths of Woolley. 
The grandparents of Strafford were 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, and his wife 
Margaret Gascoign. She was a de- 


the subject of this sketch, is here in- 
serted. The name first appears in 
1639, when among the signers of the 
Combination of Exeter, we find a 
William Wentworth, a young English 
settler, who had either accompanied 


ore 
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or followed to this country his friend 
and pastor, the Rev. John Wheel- 
wright. Though coming from Lin- 
colnshire, this William Wentworth is 
shown undoubtedly to be a direct de- 
scendant of William of Wentworth- 
Woodhouse, by his great-grandson, 
John of North Elmshall.* In 1642 
William Wentworth, still faithfully ad- 
hering to Mr. Wheelwright, removed 
with him to Wells, Me., where he re- 
mained till 1650. He then returned 
to New Hampshire and settled in 
Dover. Here he acquired land, filled 
several offices, and became the pro- 
genitor of a numerous posterity. He 
died in 1696, a few months before the 


* Wentworth Genealogy. 
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birth of his great-grandson, Benning, 
the future governor of the state. 
Among the descendants of William 
Wentworth are many worthy names— 
best known of all, the three governors 
of New Hampshire. 


Let us look at Wentworth house 
itself. It is much changed since 


Strafford’s time. Rich as the place 
was then in natural beauty and wealth 
of art treasure, it is still more worthy 
of praise now. Wealth and taste have 
gone hand in hand, and the additions 
and improvements of the last two hun- 
dred years have made it a place of sur- 
passing loveliness. Though present- 
ing a very different appearance from 
that which it once presented, it is a 
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mistake to suppose the whole building 
to be modern. The old Tudor Man- 
sion is still there, encased within its 
more modern facings. The present 
garden-front of red brick, with stone 
quoins, built in conformity with the 
old structure, dates from the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. Some vears 
later the old park front was pulled 
down, and a more stately one erected, 
while large 
additions to 
the original 
buildings 
were made. 
A noble 
terrace 
stretches 
across the 


grand en- 
tran ce: 
Here we 
pause a mo- 
ment and 
look down 
across. the 


lawns to the 
deep woods 
beyon d. 


Great oaks 
stretch out 
their arms 
invitingly, 
oaks that 
were old 
centuries 
ago, yet 


green still 
with perpet- 
ual youth. 
The deer 
browse con- 
tentedly 
the warm sunshine, the playful fawns 
enjoving a terrestrial paradise. A fair 
scene, truly, this garden at Wood- 
house, and we wonder not at the love 
which looked back to it so longingly. 

In the older part of the house are 
several small courts; and it is in the 
various chambers surrounding these 
that the greatest interest centres. 
They are rich in carving and bear 
many evidences of Tudor times, still 
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more of Strafford’s. The very names 
by which they are still known are 
quaintly suggestive of old-time ways. 
We come to a suite of large and hand- 
some rooms, “Clifford’s Lodgings;” 
herein were housed the relatives of 
Strafford’s first wife, when on a visit 
to their kinswoman. As we are told 
that they brought with them a retinue 
of forty servants, the Lodgings, large 
as they are, 


must have 
been well 
filled. Pos- 
sibly some 


of these ser- 
vants may 


have come 
into col- 
lision with 


those of the 
household, 
and thus 
have given 
a reason for 
the title of 
‘Bedlam,” 
by which 
the men- 
servants’ 
dormitory 
is known. 
Another 
room, called 
“Dummy’s 
Hut,’’is said 
to have been 
occupied by 
a deaf-mute 
servant of 
the Earl. 
Weare next 
introduced 
to “Harper's Bedroom” and the “Doc- 
tor’s Shop;” the latter name explains 
itself. A room near the bakehouse 
bears the ambiguous title of “Glory 
Hole”’—which savours of mystery. 
Did the 17th century cooks have se- 
crets of their own? 

It would be vain to attempt a de- 
scription of the treasures contained in 
this house: but to the lover of art, as 
to the student of history, Wentworth 
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yields unqualified delight. Here are 
rare paintings, priceless sculptures and 
bronzes, things rich and rare from 
every clime, collected at various 
periods with judicious and generous 
taste. The picture gallery contains 
fine examples of old and modern mas- 
ters. From the walls many genera- 
tions of Wentworths look down upon 
us: steel-clad warriors who fought 
with the Plantagenets in old crusad- 
ing days, courtiers of Tudor times in 
velvet and ruff, ladies of every period 
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and in every variety of costume. But 
most interesting of all are Vandyke’s 
portraits of Strafford and his children. 
The latter is a touching picture, 
painted only a little while before the 
father’s death. The bright boy of 
fifteen, in cavalier costume, his long 
locks curling round his rosy face, the 
two quaint little maidens, demure and 
prim, who stand beside him,—how 
strongly the three innocent faces ap- 
peal to us, though they, and the hand 
that limned them, have so long 
crumbled into dust! 

That wonderful portrait of the Earl 


himself has been often described as 
expressing the character of the man 
far more truthfully than any pen-pic- 
ture yet given to us. Looking at it, 
we are reminded of Queen Henrietta’s 
remark, that he had “the finest hands 
of any man in the world.” It might 
have been better for her, if she could 
have recognized the higher qualities 
of his mind and heart. Besides the 
portraits, there are many mementoes 
of the Earl—his school-books, still in 
a good state of preservation, and with 
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marginal notes of his own writing; 
the desk, at which, in later years, he 
read aloud from his well-worn Bible; 
a carved oak billiard table, pictures, 
and other gifts from Charles I. These 
with many more have a deep interest 
for those who know Strafford’s sor- 
rowful story. 

For some years after Strafford’s 
death, his son, William, resided 
abroad, under the title of Lord Raby. 
In 1650 he returned, and soon after 
married the daughter of James Stan- 
ley, Earl of Derby, who was beheaded 
at Bolton after the battle of Worces- 
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ter. William, Earl 
of Strafford — for 
the title was re- 
stored to him in 
1660—kept entire- 
ly aloof from all po- 
litical affairs. Over 
that bright young 
lifehad beenthrown 
an abiding shadow, 
which developed in 
him a deeply relig- 
ious spirit, which 
expressed itself, as 
far as his reduced 
means would allow, 
in works of charity 
and benevolence. 
To his wife he was deeply devoted. 
The past, with its sorrowful memo- 
ries, was a strong bond of sym- 
pathy, and their mutual tastes inclined 
them to a life of quietness and retire- 
ment. He suffered much from pecuni- 
ary embarrassments; as a Royalist, he 
was heavily fined by the Parliamentary 
party, and the badness of the times 
caused his tenants to be greatly in ar- 
rear with their rents. A letter of his, 
preserved at Wentworth, gives us a 
sad picture of rural England at that 
time. Referring to his lack of funds, 
he says: “Thereat can no man won- 
dere very much, for the war hath 
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caused such a stayte of affairs, both 
heare and elsewheare, that there is 
neither encouragement to risk the ex- 
pence of tilling the soil, nor securitye 
that ever the harvestte will be gath- 
ered.” 

Though twice married, the second 
Earl of Strafford died childless; and 
with him ended the direct male line, 
which had continued in unbroken suc- 
cession from before the Conquest. His 
titles became extinct, except that of 
Raby, which passed to a cousin. His 
eldest sister, Lady Anne Wentworth 
(the “Little Nan” of Strafford’s let- 
ters), had married Edward Watson, 
Baron Rocking- 
ham; and her son, 
the Hon. Thomas 
Watson, succeeded 
his uncle as master 
of Wentworth. 
Adding that name 
to his own, he was 
henceforth known 
as “His honour 
Wentworth,” and in 
every way proved 
worthy of his posi- 
tion. Caring little 
for politics, he con- 
tented himself with 
the quiet life of a 
country gentleman; 
but his wisdom, 
courtesy and_ be- 
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ome 
Le 
THE STATUARY ROOM. 
nevolence shone conspicuously in all 
his dealings. Many improvements 
were carried out, religious and educa- 
tional advantages provided for the ten- 
ants, and the depreciation in value of 
the estate, the result of the war, by his 
good management removed. In his 
time the new garden-front of the 
house was built, some of the em- 
bellishments bearing his _ initials, 
carved in stone and mingled with 
finely wrought designs of war-tro- 
phies. 

“His honour” died in 1723, and was 
succeeded by his son, Thomas Wat- 
son Wentworth, who has been de- 
scribed as receiving “a perfect ava- 
lanche of honours.” From a simple 
esquire he became Baron of Malton, 
Baron of Wath and Harrowden, Vis- 
count Higham and Earl of Malton, 
Knight of the Bath, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of York—all this 
within twelve years; and he was also 
one of the wealthiest of the owners of 
Wentworth: for in addition to his own 
fortunes, his wife, the Lady Mary 
Finch, had brought a_ considerable 
dowry. The new park-front was built 
at this time, and the name altered to 
“Wentworth House,” but the old title 
has since been restored to it. 

Just here a new character comes on 
the scene, but in somewhat unortho- 
dox fashion. It is the vear 1745 and 
all England is in a ferment: war and 








rumors of war 
make the talk of the 
day. Round fair 
Wentworth there is 
unusual stir and 
bustle; groups of 
stalwart, broad- 
shouldered York- 
shire men, fully 
armed, stand here 
and there in earnest 
talk; while mounted 
servants pass hur- 
riedly to and _ fro, 
evidently bearing 
messages of impor- 
tance. Even in the 
stables, they are 
busier than usual. The chief stud- 
groom passes anxiously among the 
sleek, glossy occupants of the stalls, 
carefully examining each horse, and 
issuing orders to a host of subordi- 
nates. Very few of the famous Went- 
worth hunters are abroad to-day; for 
my lord has weightier matters to at- 
tend to. In the great library the Earl 
is holding grave council with several 
gentlemen, neighboring landowners, 
and the matter seems to be one of deep 
interest and serious import. 

Down in the village, the same un- 
usual state of things prevails. The 
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old inn is full of guests, some on hunt- 
ing intent, others on more serious 
business, while mine host has all he 
can do to attend to the wants of his 
many customers, and discuss the latest 
news. Very exciting news it is. Prince 
Charles Edward, or the Young Pre- 
tender if you will, successfully eluding 
the two forces that hemmed him in, 
has accomplished one of the most as- 
tonishing retreats on record. 
have  bea- 
con-fires 
blazed on 
the York- 
shire wolds 
and on the 
hills of 
Cumber- 
land; in 
vain have 
bridges 
been broken 
down and 
roads up- 
heaved in 
order to in- 
tercept his 
march. In 
spite of all 
imped i- 
ments, hun- 


In vain 


ver, cold; 
fatigue, 
he has 


reached 
Carlisle 
and, rein- 
forcing the 
small garrison he had placed there 
on his southward march, has crossed 
the Solway into Scotland. And 
now, from right and left, come tid- 
ings of the royal forces joining in 
hot pursuit, with Duke William ci 
Cumberland in command. No won- 
der that quiet Wentworth is stirred, 
and that tongues are wagging. But 
the all-absorbing topic is forgotten for 
a moment, and all eves turn to the two 
vouthful horsemen, just clattering 
through the stony street,—one a 
bright-looking, handsome lad, attired 
in hunting costume, the other a groom 
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in livery, and both well mounted. As 
they pass, the villagers greet them re- 
spectiully and exchange remarks on 
his young lordship’s love of sport. “A 
true Wentworth he be, sure,” says the 
gossiping landlord. 

The short winter day is closing in, 
and we are miles away on the north- 
ern road, when the two youths again 
come into sight, riding as rapidly as 
their tired 
steedsallow. 
An anxious 
backward 
glance from 
time to 
time, seems 
to indicate 
the fear of 
pursuit and 
that hunt- 
ing was 
scarcely the 
object of 


their jour- 
ney. In- 
deed the 
meet is 
long since 
over —men, 
horses, and 
hounds - all 
bately 
home; all 
save the 
young heir 
WENTWORTH. of Went- 


worth. 


The anxiety and consternation of 
that night in Wentworth-W oodhouse 
is best left to the reader’s imagination. 
Next day brought news, that the 
young Lord Higham and his groom, 
had been seen riding in a northerly di- 
rection; and by the anxious parents 
the destination of the runaways was 
easily guessed. Full of youthful ardor, 
the boy had previously begged his fa- 
ther’s permission to join the army in 
the north; but, he being only fifteen, it 
was refused. The Earl, himself ar- 
dently devoted to the Hanoverian 
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cause, had already raised a fine regi- 
ment among his tenants and retainers; 
other loyal gentlemen had done the 
same; and held the troops armed and 
in readiness for need. Under these 
circumstances the Earl probably found 
it easy to grant the forgiveness soon 
solicited in a letter from his truant son. 
Another to the Countess of Malton, 
written from Carlisle, is preserved at 
Wentworth: 


“Dear Madam: 


“When I think of theconcern I have given 
you by my wild expedition, and how my 
whole life, quite from my infancy, has af- 
forded you only a continued series of afflic- 
tions, it grieves me excessively that I did 
not think of the concern I was going to 
give you and my father, before such an un- 
dertaking; but the desire I had of serving 
my King and country, as much as lay in 
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them. One only stood up for the 
youthful volunteer. This was his 
aunt, Lady Bel. Finch, who be- 
ing of a kindred mind, rejoiced 
that “the Monkey Charles had 
shown such a spirit.” Judge him at 
least as kindly, my American friend, 
for you will see and hear him again 
presently, pleading not his own cause, 
but yours. 

Two more honors were yet to de- 
scend on the Earl of Malton. He suc- 
ceeded in 1746 to the barony of Rock- 
ingham; and in the same year, as a 
reward for his services during the late 
rebellion, was created Marquis. He 
died in 1750; and our young Charles, 
who had not yet attained his majority, 
succeeded as second Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. 
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my power, did not give me time to think of 
the undutifulness of the action. As my 
father has been so kind as entirely to for- 
give my breach of duty, I hope I may and 
shall have your forgiveness, which will ren- 
der me quite happy. 
“Tam, madam, 
“Your very dutiful son, 
“HIGHAM.” 


Lord Albemarle, in his “Memoirs 


of the Marquis of Rockingham,” savs: 


“His family were, or professed to be, 
much displeased with him for the 
anxiety his escapade had occasioned 
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Charles Watson Wentworth was 
destined to play an important part on 
the world’s stage. Wealth and influ- 
ence were his by inheritance; but 
these were the least factors. It was 
the innate virtue of his character that 
endeared him to the hearts of men, 
and won respect even from those 
whose opinions differed most widely 
from his own. On his accession to 
the title, he at once took his seat in the 
House of Lords; and though little is 
known of his earlier Parliamentary ef- 
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forts, he evidently took an 
animated share in debate, 
for we presently find Hor- 
ace Walpole alluding sarcas- 
tically to “the glib-tongued 
voung Lord of Wentworth.” 
But the steady-going young 
Marquis was not to be 
turned aside by sarcasm; 
he had marked out his path, 
and followed it consistently 
to the end. In 1765, he was 
made premier; and perhaps 
at no time in Parliamentary 
history was this office less 
desirable. Party strife was 
raging, and_ dissensions, 
within and without, threat- 
ened to overturn the whole 
social fabric. But with ad- 
mirable tact and prudence 
the Marquis took up the 
onerous duties of the office, 
and his ministry, short as 
it was, and beset with the 
greatest difficulty and dis- 








The carving of Sir Thomas Wentworth and his wife, and the 
children of Wentworth-Woodhouse. 
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couragement, brought credit to him- 
self and followers. Several wise and 
salutary measures had been passed — 
most notable, to Americans, the repeal 
of the Stamp Act. 

It is to be feared that very few who 
celebrate year after year, their “Glori- 
ous Fourth” have ever given a 
thought to those who sympathized 
so earnestly with the American Col- 
onists in their struggle for liberty. 
Yet it would not be amiss to remem- 
ber that, besides many friends in 
the nation at large, there was a 
group of Englishmen who, from 
first to last, condemned the war and 
the measures which led to it. In 
this group, of which Lord Rock- 
ingham is the central figure, we see 
some famous names: burke and 
Fox, Sir George Saville, Keppel, 
Cavendish and Lee. All these, 
with many others of less celebrity, 
warmly espoused the American 
cause; not in words only, but in 
every way and at every opportunity 
thev identified themselves with the 
Colonists, and the American col- 
ors, buff and blue, became the badge 
of the Whig party. When, at the 
outbreak of hostilities, the address 
from Parliament pledged both 
Houses to stand by the King, “at 
the hazard of their lives and proper- 
ties,” Lord Rockingham declared 
in the Lords that he “would hazard 
neither life nor fortune in such a 
cause;” while Edmund Burke not 
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only maintained a 
friendly corre- 
spondence with 
Franklin, but 
openly quoted his 
letters in the Com- 
mons. When, in 
the same _ year, 
1766, the gallant 
Admiral Keppel 
was offered a com- 
mand, he promptly 
declined, saying 
“that although 
professional em - 
ployment was inis 
dearest object in life,” he would not ac- 
cept it “in the line of America.” The 
eccentric but true-hearted, Earl of Ef- 
fingham, hearing that his regiment was 
ordered across the Atlantic, at once re- 
signed his commission. In his letter 
to the Secretary of War he says: “I 
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cannot, without reproach from my 
own conscience consent to bear arms 
against my fellow subjects in America 
in what to my discernment is not a 
clear cause.” His sympathy also took 
a rather whimsical turn, in naming his 
newly erected banqueting-hall, ‘The 
Boston Castle” — because ~ 
“no tea was drunk there.” 
Through the long strug- 
gle that followed, the Mar- 
quis and his friends main- 
tained the same _ friendly 
attitude towards the Colo- 
nists, and strenuously op- 
posed the harsh and arbi- 
trary measures of the Tory 
government. But the peo- 
ple of England were grow- 
ing tired; discontent was 
fast increasing, and times 
were hard; little more was 
needed to bring about a 
crisis; An effort to impose 
new taxes on the already 
verburdened people completed the 
general discontent; Lord North’s 
ministry was overthrown, and in 
March, 1782, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham again became premier — for 
all too short a time; on the Ist of July, 
in the same year, the beloved leader of 
the Whigs was no more. He died 
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after a brief illness 
at Wimbledon in 
Surrey, and was 
buried in York 
Minster. In a 
“History of York,” 
published in 1829, 
there is a detailed 
account of his fu- 
neral. It reads al- 
most like a royal 
burial, and serves 
to show the esti- 
mation in which 
his native county 
held him. 

It is worthy of 
note, that a warm 
personal friend- 


ship existed be- 
tween the Marquis 
and Governor John Wentworth. To 
this is due the name _ given to 


the Governor’s. son, Charles-Mary, 
for whom the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Rockingham stood spon- 
sors by proxy. In Wentworth Park, 
about a mile from the house, stands 
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the beautiful mausoleum erected to the 
memory of the Marquis by his nephew 
and successor, Earl Fitzwilliam. The 
lower story contains a fine life-size 
statue of the Marquis in his robes. Be- 
tween the surrounding columns are 
busts of the eight men most intimately 
associated with him in his labors: 
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Burke, Fox, Keppel, the Duke of 
Portland, Montague, Cavendish, Sa- 
ville and Lee. The inscription is by 
Edmund Burke, too long to give in 
its entirety, but too eloquent and true 
to be altogether omitted: 


“A man worthy to be remembered be- 
cause he did not live for himself. . . 
He far exceeded all other statesmen in 
drawing together, without the seduction of 
self-interest, the concurrence and co-opera- 
tion of various dispositions and abilities of 
men, whom he assimilated to his character 
and associated in his labours. . . .The 
virtues of his private life, and those which 
he exerted in the service of the State were 
not in him separate principles. His pri- 
vate virtues, without any change in their 
character, expanded with the occasion into 
enlarged public affections.” 


seautiful is this tribute to his mem- 
ory, yet farther on we find a living me- 
morial, which to many would have 
even greater interest, for it was placed 
there by his own hand, —a little fir 
tree growing in one of the niches of 
the old Well-Gate, from a seed planted 
by the Marquis when a boy. The old 
gate itself is worthy of notice. It 
formed the entrance to one of the 
courts of the original house, and still 
shows traces of fine carving. Through 
the gate, a path led to the well, or 
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Erected by Wentworth Ear! Fitzwilliam in 1788 to the memory of Charles, 


Marquis of Rockingham. 
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spring of water, which still flows in 
the park. 

The Marquis dying without issue, 
Wentworth passed to his sister’s son, 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 
So we come to the 
present régime; 
and well has it 
maintained the tra- 
ditions of this his- 
toric house. 

The Fitzwilliams 
are of Norman 
blood, tracing their 
descent from Wil- 
liam Fitzgodric, 
whose son, Sir Wil- 
liam Fitzwilliam, 
came over with the 
Duke of Norman- 
dy, as Marshal of 
his army, and for 
his conspicuous 
bravery at the bat- 
tle of Hastings, re- 
ceived a scarf from 
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the Conqueror’s arm. As this sketch 
deals only with the Masters of Went- 
worth, we must pass over the cen- 
turies which follow, pausing mid- 
way for a moment, to note a certain 
old *Alderman Fitzwilliam, who flour- 
ished in the reign of Henry VIIL., and 
who is thus described: “A city mer- 
chant and a man of bluff good nature, 
vet withal keen business instinct. He 
bought his land with honestly earned 
money, and was not afraid or ashamed 
to acknowledge and shelter a friend 
who had incurred the displeasure ofthe 
King. When, after Wolsey’s disgrace 
he entertained the fallen Cardinal at 
his seat in Northamptonshire, and the 
King enquired of him how he dared to 
receive such an enemy to the State, 
the stout old alderman replied that 
Wolsey in former days had been his 
benefactor, and he was bound to re- 
member his kindness, and befriend him 
in turn.” The worthy alderman must 
have possessed a large share of cour- 
age to brave the terrible Bluebeard; 
and, along with his great wealth, he 
seems to have transmitted his charac- 
teristics to his descendants, for it is not 
the only instance, by many, of a Fitz- 
william defying the powers that be, in 
the cause of the fallen or oppressed. 
On succeeding to the Wentworth es- 
tate, Earl Fitzwilliam prefixed the 
name of Wentworth to his own, the 
family beine henceforth known as 
Wentworth-Fitzwilliam. 

In public and private life alike, Farl 
Fitzwilliam proved himself a worthy 
successor to his uncle. following the 
same line of politics. and ever laboring 
in the cause of freedom and progress. 
In 1795 he was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, where he became ex- 
ceedingly porular. Though a staunch 
member of the Church of England, he 
endeavored to remove, or ameliorate, 
the harsh restrictions on the Roman 
Catholics, and to make the whole svs- 
tem of government more impartial and 
just. But the wise and liberal spirit 
thus displayed gave offence to the 
rovernment at home and he was re- 
alled. “The day of Lord Fitzwil- 
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liam’s departure from Dublin, was 
hailed as one of national misfortune, 
and the inhabitants took every means 
of manifesting their gratitude, their 
sorrow and their disappointment. The 
shops were all closed; the people 
dragged the carriage to the place of 
embarkation; the name of every friend 
of Fitzwilliam was received with loud 
approving cheers, and that of every 
opponent with groans and execra- 
tions.* Among other good works dur- 
ing his administration he had enlarged 
and greatly added to the endowment 
of Trinity College, Dublin. At Went- 
worth also he made great additions 
and improvements, being unceasing in 
his care for his tenants, and altogether 
a model landlord. He died in 1833, 
at the advanced age of 85. Of his son, 
the father of the present Earl, the rec- 
ord is a very similar one. Refusing all 
offices under government, he devoted 
himself to the interests of the people. 
He warmly espoused the causeof relig- 
ious liberty, and was the first power- 
ful nobleman to give public support to 
the Anti-Corn Law League. His great 
wealth and influence were freely given 
in that and in every cause that could 
benefit the people at large. He died 
in 1857, and once more the mantle fell 
from father to son. We need only say 
of the present venerable Earl, now in 
his 82d year, that he has shown him- 
self well worthy to be, for more than 
forty vears, the Master of Wentworth- 
Woodhouse. 

Among the more modern pictures 
at Wentworth is one to which an odd 
little story is attached. It is a life-size 
portrait of the famous “Whistle- 
Jacket,” a beautiful horse, owned by 
the second Marquis of Rockingham, 
and hangs in the great drawing-room. 
The picture has neither shadow nor 
background. It was intended that a 
portrait of King George III. astride 
the horse should be added, and that a 
landscape painter should fill in the 
background. But when the picture 
was nearly finished, the horse, sudden- 
ly catching sight of its own portrait, 


* Lord Albemarle’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
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attacked it furiously, and the picture 
narrowly escaped destruction. As a 
memento of the occurrence, the Mar- 
quis decided to leave it in its unfin- 
ished state. 

Indoors and out, Wentworth is full 
of charm. The gardens are of great 
extent and beauty—nature and art 
blended with skill and taste; while the 
park covers nearly 1500 acres, lawn, 
wood and water combining to make 
it one of the fairest spots in England. 
Besides being well stocked with red 
and fallow deer, the park contains a 
herd of gray Indian buffaloes, which 
have been bred on the estate for gen- 
erations. There are also several spec- 
imens of the sacred oxen of India and 
a herd of very curious sheep known 
as “Jacob’s flock.” These are speckled, 
black and white, many having four 
horns and in some cases even more. 

One would fain linger round this 
old home with all its varied associa- 
tions,—a rare place in which to see 
visions and dream dreams; rest under 
those old oaks, and conjure up the 
tall, sable-clad figure of the great 
Earl, see in fancy that sad, stern face 
light up as he greets the wife and chil- 
dren, so tenderly loved and guarded. 
No character has suffered more at the 
hands of the historians, than that of 
Strafford. The pen that shall do him 
justice is yet tocome. If we would see 
the man himself, we must leave his- 
tory alone and turn to that more re- 
liable source of information, his letters 
and documents, a very mine to the 
student of those times. To many of 
the charges brought against him, they 
offer a direct refutation. Take, for in- 
stance, the charge of acting in con- 
cert with Weston, the Lord Treasurer, 
to oppress the people of Ireland, and 
place against it the following letter to 
the Lord Treasurer himself: 


“DuBLIN, 1634. 

“Surely this kingdom is in an excellent 
way, and England to hope for a consider- 
able supply from hence—if you on that side 
will be content to let them a while longer 
taste the sweet themselves, and not too 
hastily expect to gather from them. Noth- 
ing in the world can so distemper them as 
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to see the debts and bounties of the Crown 
answered hence, before the debts and bur- 
dens, which lye on this side, be first dis- 
charged with their own, as in good faith 
stands with all the Reason and Justice in the 
world they should be. Therefore I be- 
seech Your Lordship consider, we are “but 
now entring here upon our Spring, and let 
us not be nipped in the Head, so soon as 
we peep forth. Be pleased to keep fair 
Quarter with us awhile, and let not the 
Importunity of any cause you to give or- 
der for transferring of any Debts hither till 
our own be satisfied, and then take what 
you please. Nay, I am most confident you 
may hereafter lastingly expect a consider- 
able Revenue from hence; but withal I 
must plainly express myself beforehand, 
that if you look for, and exact it too early, 
you disorder all the affairs on this side, dis- 
quiet their proceedings, and utterly take 
away my credit and power to serve the 
King in this place—which, if preserved, I 
am most confident I shall be able to do with 
great success and advantage to the crown. 


“WENTWORTH.” 


The above remonstrance shows 
very plainly the difficulties he had to 
contend with, not only from openly 
avowed enemies, but from his so- 
called friends of the Court. 

While delighting in the snowy 
products of Irish looms, how few are 
aware that it is to Strafford’s untiring 
energy and enterprise that Ireland 
owes her linen trade. Yet such is the 
case. His experiments with flax-seed 
proving satisfactory, he purchased 
large quantities, and at his own ex- 
pense set up several looms to en- 
courage the people in industry. In 
one year alone, £1000 worth of flax- 
seed was sown; and it soon became a 
flourishing and lasting trade. The fol- 
lowing letter to Sir William Boswell, 
shows how much Strafford had this 
matter at heart: 

“DuBLIN, 1635. 

“The bearer I send to buy some flaxseed, 
which I find by last year’s trial to take ex- 
treamely well in this country; and very am- 
hitious I am to set up a Trade of Linnen- 
Clothing in these parts. which if God bless, 
so as it be effected, will. I dare say, be the 


greatest enriching to this Kingdom that 
ever befell it. If there be occasion, I have 


directed him to applv himself to you for 
your Assistance, which I beseech you to af- 
ford him and the Business, which may prove 
in future 
ENTWORTH.” 


so beneficial to these subiects 
times. 
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If we take the trouble to search the 
record of his labors in Ireland, the in- 
justice and ingratitude shown to his 
memory is almost incredible. Few 
men would have had the courage to 
take up the task of governing a coun- 
try in such a condition as Ireland in 
1632—a poverty-stricken people, and 
an empty treasury, the coast infested 
with pirates, making commerce im- 
possible, an army corrupt and disor- 
ganized, the churches desecrated and 
used as stables! Yet in less than 
seven years Ireland was, as he ex- 
presses it, “in an excellent way.” 
But here and there, his letters show 
the weight of the burden. To Lord 
Cottington he writes, in 1634: 


“By my troth, my Lord, in good earnest, 
I should grow extreamely old, and full of 
grey Hairs since I came into this Kingdom, 
and should wax exceeding melancholy, 
were it not for two little girls that come 
now and then to play by me. Remember, 
I tell you I am of no long life, and then 
shall, you lose the faithfulest of all Your 
Lordship’s most humble and affectionate 
servants, JENTWORTH.” 


Not all of his letters are so sad. 
Many have delightful touches of droll- 
ery and humor. Thus, to the same 
friend he writes in July, 1635, from 
Boyle Abbey, where he is recovering 
from severe illness: 

“?’Tis true I am in a Thing they call a 
Progress, but yet in no great pleasure for 
all that. All the comfort I have is a little 
3onneyclabber; upon my Faith, I am of 
opinion it would like you above measure. 
It is the bravest, freshest Drink you ever 
tasted. Your Spanish Don would, in the 
heats of Madrid, hang his nose and shake 
his Beard an hour over every sup he took of 
it. and take it to be the Drink of the Gods 
all the while. WENTWORTH.” 


His correspondents also give us 
some graphic pictures of the times. 
The following is from Mr. Garrard: 


“Lonpon, October, 1635. 
“T told your Lordship of a lottery set up 
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in Smithfiela, ‘or the advancement of a 
waterwork. In 1.2 days it was drawn dry, 
every prize gotten by some one or other— 
the People were so mad of it, no lotteries 
having been in London for these many 
years past, that they flocked from all parts 
of the City. A broker in Long Lane had 
in those 12 days it stood there, 360 clocks 
pawned to him, all which money was 
thrown into that lottery. They have gained 
£4000 by it, and now having provided new 
prizes, have set it up in the Borough of 
Southwark.” 

A letter from Viscount Conway, 
two years later, seems almost a fore- 
shadowing of Strafford’s fate: “The 
sands of the River of Loire are not 
more changeable than the Friendships 
of this Court—that without a good 
Pilot, one’s tongue may quickly be 
wracked.” How differently does Sir 
George Radcliffe speak of Strafford’s 
friendship: “I cannot think of it 
without remembering what I lost in 
his death—a treasure for which no 
sarthly thing can countervail; such a 
Friend as never man, within the com- 
pass of my knowledge, had; so excel- 
lent a Friend, and so much mine.” 

That last sad letter to his son is well 
known, and has never been surpassed 
in loving eloquence or Christian feel- 
ing. The whole nobility of the man 
shines out bright and clear in this sen- 
tence: “Be sure to avoid as much as 
you can to enquire after those that 
have been sharp in their judgments 
towards me, and [ charge you never 
to suffer thought of Revenge to enter 
your heart.” 

If ever, dear reader, your feet tread 
the green glades of Wentworth, doff 
vour hat and give thanks to Him who 
has placed you in happier times, then 
give one kindly thought to the master 
who loved this home so well—and 
so leave him, 

“Where the tears of earth are dried, 

Where its hidden things are clear; 

Where the work of life is tried 

3y a juster Judge than here.” 
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THE JUDGE AND HIS JUDGES. 


By Frank Roe Batchelder. - 


IS Honor’s dead! 
Come, toll the funeral knell, 


And for each sad, slow stroke upon the bell, 
Recall some good and kindly deed that he 
Did in the guise of secret charity. 
Reserved and grave, but a good citizen, 
Chosen to serve and lead his fellow-men, 
He spoke the truth to all, wished ill to none. 
Who will not weep to know his race is run, — 
His Honor’s dead? 


A wise law-giver and an upright judge, 

Who used his place to serve no private grudge; 
Whose mercy shamed not justice, and who saw 
More than a rule of punishment in law. 

In his large mind reason could enter in 

To see conditions that begot the sin. 

There are men whom he fettered, who will say 
With kind remembrance and regret, to-day, 
“His Honor’s dead!” 


Wait! here are some who heard the tolling bell, 

And have their stories of the dead to tell. 

With whispered hints and meaning looks they list 
The faults which others overlooked or missed, 

And bring from cherished stores, with ready tongue, 
The lies that enemies against him flung. 

Ah, yes, they say, with air of meaning much, 

He seemed to be, but he was—such and such. — 
His Honor’s dead. 


His Honor’s dead? 

Aye, not alone the worn-out house of clay, 

But, now that righteous folk have had their say, 
Fame, love, respect and all are shredded thin. 

His youth, it seems, was blackened by a sin. 

And he repented? No, he had the wit 

Through all his life to play the hypocrite! 

Well done, pure ladies; bravo, godly men! 

You've said, and all — save Christ — miay say again, 
His honor’s dead! 














REVOLUTIONARY 


RECORDS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 


By Mary Hall Leonard. 





———] UCH of the material 
for American history 
is preserved in the 
ancient leather bound 
| volumes containing 
the records of the 
older New England 
towns. As we strain our eyes to de- 
cipher these closely written pages with 
their quaint diction, liberal use of capi- 
tals, and fine independence of all spell- 
ing rules, we feel that we are gathering 
knowledge from one of its most au- 
thentic sources. 

The small parliament made up of 
the “Voatable Inhabitance” of the lit- 
tle town democracy legislated for the 
most part on questions of merely local 
interest. It has been said that “the 
violence of ebullition was inversely 
proportioned to the size of the vessel,” 
and that “more discussion was needed 
to settle the location of a country 
school-house than has been used to 
determine the fate of empires.” But 
the records contain many an interesi- 
ing item which throws a strong light 
on more important historical events. 
There was one period especially when 
these small governments “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people,” 
were lifted above the anxieties attend- 
ing the election of constables and the 
enactment of laws regarding stray ani- 
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mals, and stood face to face with po- 
litical questions of the largest import. 

The special phase of Revolutionary 
history which these record books con- 
tain in a measure peculiar to New 
England. The Middle and Southern 
colonies had great leaders and held 
crowded public meetings. They be- 
came the theatre of stirring military 
events; but they did not have the 
town-meeting. 

The story of one town is in a sense 
the story of all. A search through the 
last century records of one old town- 
ship has developed the following 
sketch whose interest must depend 
chiefly upon the fact that it shows 
what was occurring with slight varia- 
tions in every rural community of New 
England at that date. 

The Old Colony town of Rochester, 
Massachusetts, at the time of the Rev- 
olution had a scattered population of 
farmers and seamen, and included sev- 
eral small villages, two of which sev- 
enty-five years later became the inde- 
pendent townships of Marion and 
Mattapoisett. 

Up to the time of the Revolution 
few and meagre references to the gen- 
eral affairs of the province are to be 
found in the town books. The first 
settlements .in Rochester were made 
in 1679 during that period of political 
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anxiety which culminated in the recall 
of the charters and the union of the 
New England colonies under a royal 
governor in the person of Sir Edmund 
Andros. After the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and the granting of the 
“Province Charter” to the United Col- 
onies of Massachusetts with Maine 
and Nova Scotia, some of the earlier 
liberties were restored; but the gov- 
ernor was still appointed by the king 
and was empowered to convoke and 
dissolve the General Court at his 
pleasure, as well as vested with a veto 
power over its acts. The citizens of 
Rochester were doubtless alive to the 
importance of these changes, yet no 
hint of such interest is given in their 
town meetings. 

As early as 1714, however, they be- 
gan to send a Representative to the 
Great and General Court in Boston, 
paying him in 1716 a salary of twenty 
pounds for his service. There were 
some exceptional years in which the 
question of sending such a representa- 
tive was voted in the negative, but for 
the most part the town continued this 
practice as long as the royal govern- 
ment lasted. In this respect Roches- 
ter differed from many other rural 
towns, which having less public spirit, 
or less wealth for the payment of a 
representative's salary, were not repre- 
sented in the affairs of the province. 
In 1773 thirty towns of Massachusetts 
were fined by the General Court for 
this neglect. But during most of this 
long period there is no record of in- 
structions given by the town of Roch- 
ester to its representative nor of any 
special service required of him. 

In September, 1768, the town re- 
sponded to the “earnest request of the 
selectmen of the town of Boston by 
their letters,’ and assembled to 
“choose a Committee to joyn in Con- 
junction with the Committee of Con- 
vocation to be assembled at Faneuil 
Hall on Thursday 22nd Inst. to act or 
advise in the ardent affairs of Govern- 
ment Relative to His Majesties Prov- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay.” 

Ninety-six of the towns of Massa- 
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chusetts were said to be represented 
at this convention, which passed reso- 
lutions protesting against the revenue 
acts, the taxing of the colonies, quar- 
tering troops upon the people, and 
other invasions of their liberties. But 
in most of the rural towns at this junc- 
ture there was much apathy toward 
the Revolutionary spirit that was ris- 
ing in Boston. Especially was this 
true of the people of the Old Colony 
who felt a goed deal of loyalty to the 
King, and pride in being British-born 
subjects. James Warren is said to 
have declared to Samuel Adams that 
the Plymouth County towns could not 
be aroused except by a power that 
would arouse the dead. It would seem 
that Rochester responded more read- 
ily to the appeal of the Boston Com- 
mittee than most of the towns of the 
neighborhood. 

With the advent of the tea question 
the town of Boston again sent letters 
to the towns requesting town meetings 
to advise what was best to be done. A 
curious story relating to the Rochester 
meeting is told in the diary of Hon. 
Abraham Holmes, a lawyer and lead- 
ing citizen of the town. The story also 
introduces in a characteristic way Rev. 
Jonathan Moore, the pastor of the 
First Church of Rochester, a man of 
much scholarship, but whose contro- 
versial spirit at a later date brought 
unhappy differences into the church. 

The story as told by Mr. Holmes is 
substantially as follows: “The meet- 
ing for discussion of the tea question 
was duly held; but as the business was 
new, the people thought it better to 
proceed with due caution. The town 
clerk [David Wing, whose minute, 
careful penmanship of singly formed 
letters adds much to the value of his 
writings] for some reason thought it 
prudent to remain at home,” and Jo- 
seph Haskell 2nd was chosen town 
clerk pro tem. Deacon Sylvanus Cobb, 
an old man who seldom attended a 
town meeting, was chosen moderator. 
He read the warrant, and, as nobody 
wished to break the ice, perfect silence 
reigned for about fifteen minutes, 
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when N. Ruggles arose and asked 
what method was proposed to proceed 
in. The moderator said that as this 
was a solemn occasion he thought it 
would be proper to commence busi- 
ness by an humble address of prayer 
for direction. Justice Ruggles replied 


that there was no article in the warrant™ 


for prayer. The moderator said that 
he was astonished to hear such an ob- 
servation from Justice Ruggles. The 
other replied: “Not more astonished 
than I am to see your hgnor in that 
seat,” and added that if there must be 
prayer he hoped that it would be by 
some one else than Parson Moore, for 
he heard so much of his praying on 
Sunday that he could not endure it on 
a week day. On motion it was voted, 
however, to have a prayer by Mr. 
Moore, who rose and said that before 
addressing the Throne of Grace he 
would make a few preliminary obser- 
vations. He then went on to adminis- 
ter a scathing rebuke to the belliger- 
ent Ruggles, and afterwards proceeded 
with the prayer. These preliminaries 
being over, the meeting became very 
free and spirited. A number of ener- 
getic resolutions were passed, after 
which the citizens subscribed a solemn 
league and covenant to abstain from 
the use of tea and to transact no busi- 
ness with those who would not become 
parties to the covenant. 

On September 26th, 1774, a body of 
young men met in Rochester and or- 
ganized themselves for an incursion 
into the County of Barnstable, in or- 
der to prevent the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas from holding its regu- 
lar session. The excuse given for this 
act was that the method of drawing 
jurors by a sheriff instead of drawing 
them out of a box in town meeting put 
in jeopardy the rights of the people. 
The real aim, however, was, by break- 
ing up the county court, to destroy an 
avenue through which business could 
pass to the higher courts of the prov- 
ince which were under the King’s con- 
trol. The company passed through 
Wareham and Sandwich, being rein- 
forced by others of like spirit. On ar- 
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riving at Barnstable they succeeded in 
preventing the session of the court, 
and compelling the judges to sign cer- 
tain political obligations. After hold- 
ing a political meeting in Barnstable, 
in which it was resolved to boycott 
British goods and to suppress pedlars 
who sold Bohea tea, the agitators dis- 
persed. 

On the whole the town was well 
agreed in opposing the British claims, 
and as the struggle advanced the pa- 
triotic spirit became most intense. At 
the bi-centennial celebration of the 
town, held July 22, 1879, the orator of 
the day, Rev. N. W. Everett, declared 
it to be a_ historical fact that 
Rochester furnished to the army more 
men in proportion to territory and 
population than any other town in the 
Old Colony. 

The citizen of Rochester who be- 
came most noted in active military ser- 
vice was Elnathan Haskell, who was 
Major in the Continental Army. His 
likeness may be found in the great his- 
torical painting representing Bur- 
goyne’s defeat, in the dome of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. At the close of 
the war Major Haskell settled in 
Charleston, S. C., and his descendants 
to-day are among the leading citizens 
of that state. 

But there was one noted exception 
to the patriotic spirit of the men of 
Rochester. The Tories of New Eng- 
land found their great champion in the 
person of Timothy Ruggles, the son of 
Rev. Timothy Ruggles, the sainted di- 
vine who had held a continuous pas- 
torate of nearly sixty years in the First 
Church of Rochester. Timothy Rug- 
gles, Jr., born in 1711, was a man of 
remarkable abilities, a lawyer of much 
wit, scholarship and shrewdness. In 
1736 he represented his native town in 
the General Court of the Province. In 
the French war of 1755 he held the 
rank of Brigadier General, distinguish- 
ing himself by great bravery in action. 
Later he was made a judge and be- 
came Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. In 1765 he, with Otis 
and Partridge, were the delegates from 
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Massachusetts to the “Stamp Act Con- 
gress” of nine colonies at New York, 
Ruggles being made President of that 
body; but his rulings gave great dis- 
satisfaction, and with a vote of censure 
he was reprimanded to his place in the 
seats. As the quarrel advanced he be- 
came a violent supporter of the King’s 
interests, he and Otis being brought 
into constant collision as leaders of 
the two opposing parties. His accept- 
ance of the office of a Councillor of the 
Province on the King’s Mandamus 
also increased his unpopularity. After 
the disapproval of his fellow townsmen 
made Rochester no longer a desirable 
place of residence he removed to 
Hardwick where vindictive measures 
also followed him, his house being at- 
tacked by night and his cattle maimed 
and poisoned. At last he took refuge 
in Boston and tried to raise troops for 
the King’s service, but met with small 
success. On the evacuation of the 
city by the British he fled to Digby, 
Nova Scotia, where he died in 1795. 

But the patriotic spirit of Roches- 
ter, casting off the incubus of the Tory 
leader grew stronger and stronger. in 
December, 1772, after another letter of 
correspondence from Boston, another 
set of vigorous resolutions was adopt- 
ed by the town, declaring that various 
acts of Parliament, which are duly 
specified, “Are in Variance of our 
Rights,” and “That we Esteem it of 
Dangerous Consequence to the Liber- 
ties of the Province that his Excel- 
lency the Governor should be Inde- 
pendant of the people for his support.” 
They enjoin upon the Representative 
and the General Court “Every legal 
measure which may be thought con- 
ducive of our Politic Salvation,” and 
express “Greatfull acknowledgments 
to the Respectible Inhabitants of Bos- 
ton for Circulating through the prov- 
ince a plan which we hope will be pro- 
ductive of Happy Effects.” 

It was “Allso Voted, That if our 
Representative or any other person in 
this Town that either has or shall here- 
after basely Desert the Cause of Lib- 
erty for the Sake of being promoted to 


a Post of Honour or profit or for any 
other Mean View to Self Intrust shall 
be Looked upon as an Enemy to his 
Country & be treated with that Neg- 
lect & Contempt that he Justly De- 
serves.” It is evident that the town of 
Rochester will no longer tolerate any 
lack of ardor in liberty’s cause. 

In 1774 town meetings in the inter 
est of patriotism are frequent, and 
many different matters come up for 
discussion. “Representative White is 
“injoined not to act in Conformity to 
the late acts of Parliament but to ad- 
here to the Charter of this province 
Granted by King William & Queen 
Mary & act Consistant with the Lib- 
erties and privilages of it.” 

In June a meeting is called to “take 
into Consideration the Difficulties 
which we labour under Respecting a 
non-Importation with Great Britton.” 
A few days later it is “voted to sub- 
scribe a Covenant to break off all 
Trade with the Island of Great Brit- 
tain untill the port or Harbour of Bos- 
ton be opened.” 

In September a meeting is held “t 
see if the Town will purchase a Chest 
of Arms for the Town’s Use.” It is 
voted “that 40 firearms be purchased 
for the use of Sd Town,” also “that 
Mr. Nathan Nye, Jr., make up the 
Town Stock of powder to 400 weight 
with Lead & Flints answerable.” 

In October the Town passed a vote: 
“That the Asessors Do not make the 
province Rate untill they are otherwise 
ordered by the Town & that the Town 
will save them harmless in this ac- 
tion.” At a later meeting, however, 
this vote is reconsidered. 

In October it is also “Voted to 
choose Officers to take ye Command 
of the Military Companies,” and “That 
the old provential laws Respecting the 
Regulation of the Militia be adopted 
for the Rule and Conduct of the sol- 
diers in this Town with this excep- 
tion: As in said Laws there is Corporal 
Punishment to be Inflicted for some 
crimes & misdimeanors Therefor Vot- 
ed that when any persons shall be 
Guilty of any of said crimes where a 
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Corporal Punishment shall be Inflict- 
ed by Said Laws that they be Tried by 
a Committe of 3 persons to be chosen 
by Said Town.” We see that the town 
will not follow blindly any outside au- 
thority but will discriminate according 
to its own judgment. 

Soon afterwards it is “Voted that 
Every minute-man (so-called) in 
Rochester to the Number of One 
Hundred that shall attend Three Half 
Days in each week as shall be ap- 
pointed by their Captain & Twice ina 
Month in one Body to Learn the use 
of the Fire-Licks from this Day to the 
first Day of April next & be Ready to 
March when Needed & Equip Himself 
with a Good Firearm & other acooter- 
ments as Recommended by the Pro- 
vential Congress shall be Intitled to 
one shilling ye Week.” When the 
alarm of April 19 was sounded, not 
only was there the full company of one 
hundred minute men under Captain 
Edward Hammond ready to march, 
but a second foot company of militia 
under Captain Nathaniel Hammond 
also responded to the Lexington call. 
We learn from Mr. Holmes’s diary, 
however, that because of some misun- 
derstanding in the regiment formed 
soon afterwards in Plymouth County 
none of the Rochester militia officers 
would accept commissions. 

News traveled slowly in those days. 
The rumor of the battle of Lexington 
reached Rochester April 20, but it was 
scarcely believed. Abraham Holmes, 
then a young man of about twenty- 
one, was sent to ascertain the truth of 
the rumor. On reaching Middleboro 
he met a messenger who confirmed the 
report, and Mr. Holmes records in his 
diary that he returned to Rochester 
“as gay as a lark” at the joyful news 
that the struggle for independence 
was really begun. 

In 1775 many votes are recorded re- 
lating to the purchase of war stores, 
the enrollment and payment of sol- 
diers, the care of soldiers’ families and 
the purchase of clothing and supplies 
for the army. Coats, shirts, breeches 
and stockings are specifically men- 
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tioned, also “two Boats for the use of 
Capt. Nathaniel Hammonds Com- 
pany.” It is also decided to send to 
the West Indies by Captain Moses 
Parlow for “powder, firearms, mo- 
lasses and other war supplies.” The 
firearms thus obtained were afterwards 
“sold at Vendue to the highest bid- 
der,” with the injunction that “the 
Purchaser shall not sell them out of 
Town So long as these Difficult Times 
shall last.” 

In raising the town’s quota of war 
supplies, complaint is made that 
‘Transportation is a large Item & the 
Congress hath not appointed any per- 
son but what dwells 20 miles from our 
town & the Difficulty of transporting 
Sd articles isa Great Hindrance to anv 
persons of ability.” So it was “Voted 
that John Doty (one of the selectmen) 
request that a person or persons be ap- 
pointed in our town to apprize the sev- 
eral articles &c.” 

A climax was now approaching and 
the records increase in interest. May 
23, 1776, it was “Voted that when the 
Honourable Congress shall think best 
to Declare themselves Independant of 
the Kingdom of Great Brittain that we 
will Defend them with our Lives & 
l‘ortunes.” 

Soon the link was severed that 
bound the colonies to the mother 
country and now arose questions of 
new governmental relations that must 
be established. The little town gov- 
ernment holds on its way as a pure 
democracy capable of settling its own 
affairs; but all else is in a transitional 
and chaotic state. Each little town by 
its own decisions, as made known 
through its representative, will do its 
utmost to direct the trend of state and 
national affairs. 

November 5, 1776, the town of 
Rochester voted: “That the Present 
General Court of this State agree upon 
and settle a form of Government for 
the present to be subject to alteration 
if need be Here after.” It was also re- 
solved: “That the present House of 
Representatives & the Council Ennact 
such a Constitution & form of Gov- 
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ernment as they in the most mature 
Deliberation shall Judge will Conduce 
to the Safety peace & Happiness of 
this State in all after Successiciis & 
Generations.” 

But the making of constitutions re- 
quires time, and meanwhile the war 
needs continue. Not only must weap- 
ons be furnished to the soldiers, but 
they need the inspiriting influence of 
music as well. So the town votes “the 
Sum of 60£ to purchase guns, Drums 
& Fifes.” It is also “Voted that the 
Town draw 50 Firearms belonging to 
the Continent to be returned when 
called for.” A few weeks later action 
is taken “to receive the 50 firearms of 
the Committee & be accountable to 
the Continent for the same.” New 
committees are also chosen to take 
care of the families of ‘“non-commis- 
sioned officers and private soldiers now 
Ingaged in the Continental Army.” 

The draught of the State Constitu- 
tion being prepared, on May 22, 1777, 
the town “took into Consideration the 
form of Government Published for the 
Inspection of the Inhabitants of the 
State. After Mature Deliberation 
thereon said Town voted said form 
saving only the following objections 
which we offer to the Consideration of 
the Great & General Court.” Then 
follows a list of comments and objec- 
tions, one of which runs thus: ‘The 
Ninth Article seems to be attended 
with some Difficulty as To vote for 
Sennators in the furthest parts of the 
State when we cannot be acquanted 
with their Quallifications Said Town 
think it best that Each District choose 
their own Senators & no more.” Pos- 
sibly the ideas of the town in regard 
to representative government are still 
crude. Nevertheless it is its right and 
its duty to weigh each question and 
express its judgment thereupon. 

Reverses in army _ operations 
brought a feeling of depression. Per- 
haps a Mugwump spirit began to show 
itself in the town; but the fire of patri- 
otic zeal would not suffer such an ele- 
ment to grow. They must make it hot 
for Tory sympathizers in Rochester. 


* this State. 


May 29, 1779, “The Town made choice 
of Earl Clap to Take evidence against 
those that are Enemical to the Ameri- 
can States agreeable to a Late Act of 

About this time a rather obscure and 
complicated record occurs. Warning 
was issued for a town meeting: “To 
choose 3, 5 or 7 persons who shall be 
under Oath to prosicute all Breaches 


of the Act for preventing Monopoly | 


& Oppression which come to their 
knowledge or of which they shall re- 
ceive information and all Breaches of 
an Act Intitled An Act in Addition to 
and Amending an Act intitled An Act 
for preventing Monopoly &c.” 

As the weary struggle went on, se- 
rious difficulties arose owing to the 
scarcity of money and its unstable and 
depreciated value. In July, 1779, a 
vote was passed “to approve the pro- 
ceedings of the town of Boston with 
Design to apreciate the Vallue of our 
Continental Currancy. This town are 
sensible of the Necessity of Strenuous 
Efforts to be used if the Currancy 
cannot be made better at Least to pre- 
vent its Growing worse, our Exports 
are inconsiderable our Imports at 
present nothing.” 

August 26, 1779, a town committee 
reported the following resolution 
which was adopted: 


“That as the Salvation of this country un- 
der providence in a Great Measure De- 
pends upon ye establishing ye Credit of ye 
Continential Currancy Therefore whoever 
shall Directly or Indirectly violate either of 
Sd resolves made for this Important pur- 
pose shall be Deemed Infamous & held up 
to view as an Enemy to ye Independince 
freedom & happiness of his Country by 
publishing his name in ye newspapers pub- 
lished in this State, after which publication 
it shall be Disrespectful] in any Good Citi- 
zen to maintain Either Social or Commer- 
cial Connections with a wretch so Lost to 
all publick Virtue as wantonly to Sacrafice 
the Intrest of his Country to the acquisi- 
tion of a Little paltery Gain, & that it be 
recommended-to each Town in this County 
to appoint a Committee whose perticular 
Business it shall be to Inspect ye conduct 
of its Inhabitants in these lines.” 


After this malediction it is to be 
hoped that every croaking Tory kept 
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his mutterings strictly within his own 
bosom. 

But radical measures were needed to 
remedy the increasing distress. Au- 
gust 19, 1779, the town chose Nathan- 
iel Hammond as “Delegate to sit in 
the Convention at Cambridge for the 
sole purpose of forming a new Con- 
stitution.” Also a committee of four 
was appointed to “prepare Instruc- 
tions for their delegate Captain Ham- 
mond & Lay ve same before this meet- 
ing on the adjournment.” At the same 
meeting the town voted to “approve 
of most of what is Recommended by 
the Convention at Concord stating the 
necessaries and conveniences of Life,” 
and chose “a Committee of 13 to stip- 
ulate prices of Labour & of Sundry ar- 
ticles Sold to the Town.” A few days 
later delegates from Rochester at- 
tended a convention held in Plympton 
for the discussion of similar questions. 

The prices reported by the commit- 
tee attending the Plympton Conven- 
tion have an interest as bearing on 
the monetary situation. Among the 
items are the following: 


Labour, Common Labour a Day 2s. 
Mowing ’ ‘ ; , ; 54s. 
houpwrights a Day : . . £3 

Millwrights a Day ‘ . a tee. 
Masons . £3 «6s. 
Shiprights a Day £3 12s. 


Tanners Sole leather 18s. a tb 


Shoemakers for making a pair of 


mens shoes ; ‘ ; 5 42s. 
Womens shoes & finding heels by 

the shoemaker . Scan te ‘ 42s. 
Making a pair of strong mens 

shoes and finding all . ‘ . £6 


And so on through various statis- 
tics regarding farmers, innholders, 
hatters, sawing, clothiers, etc. Prices 
of various commodities are given in- 
cluding ‘nails, lumber, pasture, cole, 
wood, fish (fresh fish without entrails 
at ye waterside Is. a pound),” etc. 
“Other articles are referred to the 
Committee having the business as- 
signed them to regulate the prices of 
articles and make arrangement ac- 
cordingly.” 

The Committee appointed to pre- 
pare instructions for the delegate to 
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the Constitutional Convention pre- 
sented an elaborate report, which was 
adopted by the town and included the 
following among its explicit direc- 
tions: 


“Particularly do we advise you to use 
your influence that there may be more 
than one Judge of Probate of Wills in a 
County & that the Several Towns in the 
State may have Liberty of Regulating their 
own Deeds & that ail Commissioned offi- 
cers both Civil and Milletery be reneweeG as 
often as may be with propriety thought 
necessary & that the power may continue 
in the people as far as may consist with 
Good Government and that you have a 
vigilant Eye in ye Ellection & settlement 
of ye Council & that no one hold 2 Com- 
missions at one & the same time whereby 
bad Tendancies may arise.” 


The Constitution proposed by this 
Convention was duly presented to the 
town for consideration, and in May, 
1780, it was discussed and voted upon 
article by article. Two articles in,the 

sill of Rights were voted upon ad- 
versely and a number of alterations 
suggested, one of the recommenda- 
tions being: “That there be added to 
the above Frame of Government That 
there shall no Slave be born nor Im- 
ported into this Commonwealth.” 

We are not told whether the Roch- 
ester amendments made any difference 
in the final form of the Constitution; 
but the instrument went into effect 
duly, and September 4, 1780, the town 
voted for state officers, John Hancock 
being chosen Governor at this election 
with Robert Treat Paine for Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

The town still had opinions to ex- 
press regarding state affairs. In De- 
cember, 1781, a town meeting was 
called: “To protest against duties laid 
on Rum wine &c & if thought best to 
take Lawfull measures to obtain re- 
dress of the Grievance.” It was voted 
that “the Act is Disagreeable to the 
Town,” and a committee was chosen 
to petition for redress of the same. We 
see plainly that the Rochester of that 
date would not have championed 
either high license or prohibition. 

As the money troubles grew worse 
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the records become more confusing. 
Indeed the whole monetary business 
during the Revolution seems to have 
been as mixed in its actual workings 
as it was in speculative theory during 
the Presidential campaign of 1896. 
We read of the “New Emmision” and 
the “Old Emmission,” of “Hard 
money” and “Continential Currancy.” 
These, with English money still in use, 
and changing values for all, and with 
various counterfeits in circulation, 
made all financial transactions embar- 
rassing. 

One of the disagreeable conse- 
quences of the depreciation of the cur- 
rency was, that it became extremely 
difficult for the town to raise the new 
“cota” of 32 soldiers, called for in 1780 
to fill the ranks of the depleted armies. 
The committee report that they cannot 
“hire any soldiers in town by reason 
of Disapointments many soldiers 
have met with in the depreciation of 
their wages before they were paid.” It 
was therefore “voted to promise the 
soldiers that any such Depreciation 
should be made up by the town,” also 
a bounty of “12 & no more” was to 
be paid to each soldier “in gold, silver, 
or produce, each soldier to tell whether 
he wishes produce or hard money.” 
It was also voted to give to soldiers 
already in the field “12£é in cloathing 
and other necessaries for self & fam- 
ily.” Graduallv, by the personal efforts 
of the committee, aided by successive 
bounties to three months’ men, and to 
six months’ men, the “cota” was made 
up; but in January, 1781, a new com- 
mittee of eight men was chosen to hire 
“25 soldiers called for by the General 
Court to serve for three years or dur-- 
ing the war.” A committee of fifteen 
was also appointed to “affix a bounty 
for Sd soldiers” who reported a bounty 
of one hundred hard dollars each year, 
the money to be paid annually in Jan- 
uary. 

Another financial matter which gave 
increasing irritation for a number of 
years was the requisition made upon 
the town for beef for the army. This 
was a never ceasing need, and, as one 


requisition after another was made it 
became a most onerous burden. A cu- 
rious illustration of the state of the 
money affairs is the fact that the same 
town meeting that voted one hundred 
hard dollars as bounty for the: three 
years’ soldiers made an appropriation 
of “671£ in Bills of ye new Emission 
for army beef,’ and an “assessment oi 
1860 Continential Dollars upon the 
town to pay for Constables.” Several 
times in fhe record of a single trans- 
action two or more kinds of money 
are named. 

A year or two later there was an 
attempt to consolidate the old paper 
money charged against the town, and 
December 30, 1782, a committee was 
chosen “‘to petition the Great & Gen- 
eral Court to receive in all the paper 
money of both Emmissions now in the 
Town’s hands & Give the Town credit 
for the same.” But this seems not to 
have .been accomplished, for in Janu- 
ary, 1787, it was reported that “the 
town has 946£ Ios 5d of the new Em- 
mission & 49144£ 8s-o of the Old Em- 
mission,” though it was found that a 
considerable number of bills of each 
“ware counterfeit.” Indeed the finan- 
cial distress increased continually un- 
til the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution changed the status of the 
public credit. 

Peace was declared in 1783, but it 
was long before the blessings of peace 
came to the burdened community. In- 
deed the feeling of disquiet grew ever 
stronger, being intensified by the 
town’s dissatisfaction with govern- 
mental actions. A marked illustration 
of this is shown in the attitude of the 
town meeting toward certain grants 
made by the Continental Congress to 
officers of the army. On February 6, 
1784, the committee chosen to consid- 
er this matter reported the following 
spirited protest which was adopted by 
the town: 


“To wit that it is the opinion of your 
Committee that the paying of the officers 
of the Continential army 5 years wages after 
their Service is Ended is highly unreason- 
able & oppressive & will be productive of 
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many bad consequencies as one notorious 
bad presedent. However the power of 
Congress may be we think the Grant made 
by them to Sd officers was obtained by un- 
due influence & if no Negative to Sd Grant 
is yet to be admitted (notwithstanding all 
their Good Service) we shall Esteam them 
Publick Nusances & Treat them in that 
Curracter.” 


Here is a fine state of affairs! The 
town of Rochester sets its own opin- 
ion on national affairs above that of 
Congress or General Court, and pro- 
poses to “act accordingly.” A copy 
of these resolves was to be immedi- 
ately transmitted to Col. Ebenezer 
White, who is “instructed to use his 
utermost influence in all Constitution- 
al ways to Prevent so Dangerous a 
Measures takeing place.” 

Commerce now began to engage at- 
tention, and May 2, 1785, a set of In- 
structions is sent to Representative 
White including among other matters 
the following: 


“Secondly as Infinite Damage is like to 
insue to the State by such large importa- 
tion of British Goods in British bottoms, 
we give it in charge to you to use your In- 
fluence that a large Impost be laid on all 
Goods imported in British Bottoms pay- 
able to the State Treasury or some other 
person before said goods are suffered to be 


landed.” 


The financial distress still found no 
relief and in January, 1786, a town 
meeting was called, “to instruct Col. 
White that he use his influence that 
there be a bank of paper money Emit- 
ted if said Town think best.” The in- 
struction given was as follows: 


“Sir, Your Constituents takeing into 
Consideration the many Difficulties and 
Dissagreable Consequences that do attend 
the Amazeing Scarcity of money in this 
Commonwealth by their vote injoin it on 
you as their Representative in General 
Court to use your utmost efforts that a 
Bank of paper money be Emitted by the 
General Court at the next session & that 
the Sd money so emitted be founded on 
something permanent so as to prevent a 
depreciation of its vallue & that it be Good 


in Law in all payments in our Common- 
wealth.” 


Whether or not this bank was ever 
“Emitted,” the town had expressed its 
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judgment in the matter and doubtless 
it felt in a measure relieved. 

Still times grew even harder, and 
the patience of the people was taxed to 
the utmost. August 21, 1786, a meet- 
ing was called at which, “in view of 
the difficulties which we as a people 
are laboring under,” it was “voted that 
a Committee of 3 persons be chosen 
to correspond with the other Towns in 
order to Divise & Adopt such Legal & 
Constitutional Measures to obtain a 
redress of our Grievances as Shall be 


most Likely to Effect a Salutary 
Event.” Earl Clap, Nathaniel Ham- 


mond and Abraham Holmes were ap- 
pointed on this committee. 

Several weeks later, the committee 
having reported, the town gives many 
explicit instructions to Colonel 
White, “which they expect you to fol- 
low & by no means depart from them.” 
These instructions, prepared it is said 
by Abraham Holmes, cover five or six 
pages of closely written foolscap, and 
discuss important principles as the fol- 
lowing liberal extracts show. 

“Taking into Consideration the 
many complaints & numerous disturb- 
ances & confusions now existing in the 
Commonwealth,” the town proceeds to 
advise that the Constitution be again 
revised. It would also call attention 
to a number of particular matters. 


tst. “The Penobscot Expedition which, 
though unsuccessful, was undertaken with 
a Sole view of promoting the Cause and 
Interest of the United States who should 
be chargeable with the costs and charges 
arising from said expedition.” 

2nd. The town calls “attention to the 
Old Continential Currency not vet re 
deemed by Congress. though the faith of 
the U. S. was pledged to this. It ought to 
he redeemed & interest allowed thereon 
from Apr. 1781, & Whereas Our Delegates 
in Congress gave it as their Opinion that 
Congress meant to evade the matter & 
Delegates from Mass. also gave it as their 
opinion that the General Court would 
never make any grant to Congress until 
this State had full justice done them by 
Congress. you are to seek to prevent the 
General Court from making any further 
grants to Congress until it is done. 

“The town obiects to recent acts of the 
General Court allowing Congress to Levy 
a Tax annually on this State of 224427 dol- 
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lars for 25 years.” It believes that such a 
grant “ailmost annihilates the Constitu- 
tional Check which the General Court had 
on Congress.” The town would prevent 
any grant by the General Court “until 
Congress have by some means made them- 
selves accountable for the use they put the 
money to & have made it certain that the 
monies. . shall not be expended in 
building Pyr: imids & Monuments & edu- 
cating the Sons of Decay’d Gentlemen. 

The system of taxation is declared “in- 
finitely improper by which to sink our Na- 
tional Debt, 1. ¢., a Dry Tax on polls & 
estates. Instead should be duties laid on 
Luxuries Superfluities &c In which case no 
one would pay but what chose to pay & 
the money would be paid imperceptibly & 
without murmuring or discontent.” 

Again, “as Each Individual is protected 
in the injoyment of his Life Liberty & 
property he is obliged consequently to con- 
tribute his share to the expense oi the pros 
tection. Your Constituents can see no 
propriety in exempting a Rich order of men 
from Taxation. . We expect you to 
use your endeavors that an Order of Men, 

Ministers of the Gospel shall not have 
thet polls & estates exempted from Taxa- 
tion. As this is a matter wei iring a new 
aspect it may require something further in 
Justification of this measure, but if it is 
attended to unprejidically it will appear 
founded in the Eternal principles of Jus- 
tice. . . . Civil Rulers are also a min- 
ister of God to you for good & ought 
equally to be exempt if it is right. We take 
it for granted that we need not put you in 
mind of the Sanction that Heav'n has put 
on Ministers paying tribute to Support 
Government by performing a miracle for 
the accomplishment thereof which it would 
border hard on Blasphemy to Suppose it 
would have done had the thing been wrong 
in its nature, and all argument in favour of 
such exemption. We only add that in our 
opinion exempting them from Taxation 
borders hard on if it is not an open viola- 
tion of the ee 4 

There is added a protest against grants 
made tg officers, and tthe advice “to abolish 
certain offices entirely as also the Court of 
Common Pleas, and to see that the attor- 
nies’ fees are not allowed to run too high.” 


All these things the letter of instruc- 
tion commits to the “utmost endeay- 
our” of Colonel White and adds 
“May the great Fountain of Goodness 
and Knowledge assist vou in discharg- 
ing this Trust with Success.” 

The preparation of such documents 
by the country towns shows the mag- 
nitude of the intellectual labor out of 
which the state and national govern- 


ments were brought to their final form. 

Perhaps the efforts of small com- 
munities to control the larger matters 
of state and nation had dangers as well 
as advantages. Disorders were rising 
and the excited people in certain parts 
of Massachusetts overstepped legal 
bounds in their attempts to regulate 
abuses. The story of Shays’s Rebel- 
lion is told on the pages of the school 
histories. It came as a warning to 
law abiding persons to pause and sce 
where things were tending. 

On February 12, 1787, a meeting 
was called in Rochester to petition the 
“Honorable General Court on account 
of the Confusions & Disorders in the 
Commonwealth & that such a line of 
Conduct may be pursued as may re- 
store peace and Tranquillity to the 
Commonwealth.” A committee oi 
five was chosen to draught the peti- 
tion and to report in one hour. The 
report expresses the “Attachment of 
the town of Rochester to the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts & its poignant 
regret for the late unhappy disorders 
in the Western Counties obstructing 
the cause of Justice & seeking redress 
of Grievances in illegal ways. But as 
the main object of the Insurgents was 
a personal Indemnity we humbly pray 
that the troops under General Lincoln 
(now the Insurgentsare disbursed) may 
be immediately disbanded. We think 
this would restore Publick tranquillity 
if an Act of General Indemnity be 
passed & we pray your honours pa- 
tience in praying you to take measures 
for suitably lowering the Salaries of 
the Servants of Government & take 
into vour wise Consideration that late 
act of suspending the privelidge of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus.” The petition 
also asks again for a convention to 
amend the state constitution. 

It was about this time that certain 
reports were carried to Boston against 
Abraham Holmes, who from the be- 
ginning had been an active leader in 
the American cause and who was the 
real author of the town’s “Instructions 
to Colonel White.” It being said that 
he was a dangerous person, “since it 
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was well known that he did not ap- 
prove of the acts of the Legislature,” 
he went before the Senate in his own 
defense, declaring that he had done 
nothing revolutionary. But learning 
that a state warrant had already been 
issued for his arrest, and fearing that 
as the act of habeas corpus was sus- 
pended he should be held in jail with- 
out a trial, he left Rochester privately 
during a snowstorm, and remained for 
a time in Rhode Island. When af- 
fairs quieted down again he returned 
to Rochester openly, his fellow towns- 
men, who had been his firm support- 
ers and indignant defenders through- 
out the agitation, giving him an enthu- 
siastic welcome. The next year they 
cast their votes, with only seventeen 
exceptions, for him as their represent- 
ative to the General Court. 

The time was at hand, however, 
when these difficult questions of gov- 
ernment were to be settled on a broad- 
er basis. Not the little towns discuss- 
ing each from its own standpoint these 
matters of national concern, nor the 
several states guarding jealously their 
individual rights, nor yet the Conti- 
nental Congress with its limited pow- 
ers could settle finally these tremen- 
dous complications. A broader tribu- 
nal was even now constructing the in- 


strument that should marshal the con- 
flicting elements into one better organ- 
ized whole. 

December 20, 1787, the town of 
Rochester “Voted to read the pro- 
posed Federal Constitution in Town 
Meeting & to send two delegates to 
the State Convention at Boston,” 
Capt. Nathaniel Hammond and Mr. 
Abraham Holmes being chosen for 
this honored service. So the Federal 
Constitution began its harmonizing 
rule, and a year later, December 18, 
1788, a town meeting was convened 
to choose “one member of the House 
of Representatives of the united 
States of America, to be the Repre- 
sentative of Plymouth and Barnstable 
Counties, also to vote for two persons 
as electors for President and Vice- 
President of the united States of 
America.” The Nation had at last 
been born, though we have learned 
since that day to spell its name with 
a better freedom in the use of capital 
letters. 

The Revolution was ended. The 
town records change their character 
and again glide naturally into the 
election of local officers, the care of 
the town poor, and the ever season- 
able regulation of the “Herren fish- 
eries.”” 
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A PRAYER. 


By Meredith Nicholson. 


OT in an hour can tireless Change 

N Across the spirit’s fiefdom range; 
But measuredly, and gathering force, 

It follows steadily its course. 
And if ’twere mine to wield control 
Of Time within my heart and soul, 
Saving from ruin and decay 
What I hold dearest, I should pray 
That I may never cease to be 
Wooed daily by Expectancy; 
That evening shadows in mine eyes 
Dim not the light of new surprise; 
That I may feel, till. life be spent, 
Each day the sweet bewilderment 
Of fresh delight in simple things, 
In snowy winters, golden springs, 
And quicker heartbeats at the thought 
Of all the good that man has wrought. 
But may I never face a dawn 
With all the awe and wonder gone, 
Or in late twilight fail to see 


Charm in the stars’ old sorcery. 
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MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


By Hiram A. Huse. 


HE towns of Massachusetts (ex- 
cept some in that part which in 
1820 became the State of Maine), 

Connecticut and Rhode Island were 
settled before the American Revolu- 
tion. This holds true of a large num- 
ber of towns in the southern and 
western part of New Hampshire and 
of a less number in the southern part 
of Vermont. Although Fort Dummer, 
in the southeastern part of Brattle- 
boro, marked the first remembered 
settlement of English speaking inhab- 
itants within the borders of Vermont 
and fixed the date as 1724, there may 
have been a few years before some 
families from western Massachusetts 

what is now Vernon, the southeast 
town of Vermont; and one hundred 
and fifty years ago there had come to 
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be a few families leading a precarious 
existence a few miles farther up along 
the west bank of the Connecticut. 

In 1749 Benning Wentworth, gov- 
ernor of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire, granted the town of Benning- 
ton; and within two or three years 
thereafter Halifax and Westminster 
were also granted by him. These 
three pioneers of those grants that 
were permanent were follow ed slowly 
by other grants, but not by settlement 
for some years. The fall of Quebec 
in 1759, followed by the known ap- 
proach of peace, gave an impetus to 
Governor Wentworth’s granting quill, 
and at the end of 1764 he had given 
grants of some one hundred and 
twenty-five towns in what is now Ver- 
mont territory, or of about half of the 
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JONATHAN PECKHAM MILLER. 


two hundred and forty- 
six organized towns 
and cities now in the 


State.* The virtual 
close of the French 
and Indian war 


brought, beginning in 
Bennington in 1761, 


swift settlement = of 
many of the lands so 
eranted. Hence, and 
from the inborn 
strength and courage 
of the settlers, en- 


—— and disciplined 
by the conquest from 
Nature of a_ wilder- 
ness and by the defense of 
new-made homes from the 
sions of a powerful adjoining prov- 
ince, came it that a decade and a 
half later Burgoyne wrote to England, 
four days after the battle of Ben- 
nington: 


SAMUEL 


ageres- 


*Wentworth granted west of the Connecticut river 1 
town in 1749: 1 town in 1750; 2 towns in 1752; 7 In 1753; 3 
; 1 town in 1760; 60 towns in 1761; 10 in 1762; 34 in 
, and 3 in 1764: and probably a few more that escaped 
»bservation in making this count, which is, however, ac- 

rate enoug zh to mark his years of special activity in "this 
business. These grants or charters curiously conserved 
du ation, relig rion and “thrift, thrift, Horatio!” They 
gave ‘One whole share for the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. One 
Share for the first settled Minister of the Gospel. One 
are for a Glebe for the Church of England as by Law 
E stablished, and one Share for the benefit of a School in 
said Town:”’ and to *‘His Exc ellency Benning Wentworth, 
Esqr., a ~— of Land to Contain Five Hundred Acres, as 
marked B, W.in the Plan.’? But in many cases if there 
was in the al town any land bad enough to be of man 
ind God forsaken, the guileless grantees so managed that 
at very land turned out to be “ the Governor’s Right.” 
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‘The New Hampshire Grants, in particu- 
lar, a country unpeopled in the last war, 
now abounds in the most active and most 
rebellious race of the continent, and hangs 
like a gathering storm on my left.” 


This is not the place to tell of the 
contention on the part of New York 
that her eastern boundary, north of 
Massachusetts, extended to the Con- 
necticut river, nor of the many grants 
made by the governors of the Province 


of New York; nor of the “judgment 
seats” erected and the “beech seals” 


used by Ethan Allen, 
Remember Baker (all 
Connecticut), and fellows of 
the “Bennington Mob” in resisting 
New York  author- 
ity to regrant lands, al- 
ready granted by New 
Hampshire; nor of the 
evolution from the 
“Bennington Mob” of 
the Green Mountain 
Boys and the later 
growth of hostility to 
New York control 
even of lands ungrant- 
ed by New Hampshire. 
No territory in Mont- 
pelier was ever granted 


Seth Warner, 
cousins from 
their f 


by New Hampshire, 
but the New York 
grants of Newbrook 
PRENTISS. 


and Kingsborough, the 





TIMOTHY P. 


REDFIELD. 
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former made June 13, 1770, «und 
the latter made June 25, 1770, 


covered at least in part Mont- 
pelier territory. Neither of these New 
York grants was ever settled by peo- 
ple claiming ownership under them; 
but it is told that “in 1772, Ira Allen 
drove off Samuel Gale and his survey- 
ing party, who were running lines of 
New York grants; or, rather, Gale and 
his party fled before Allen, of whose 
approach they had heard, appeared. 
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that he had five thousand acres in 
Kingsborough surveyed in 1767 and 
lotted out for settlement in 1771, sit- 
uated partly in Wildersburg (now 
Barre) and partly in “Mounitpalier.” 
If Kelly was right in his. state- 
ment, more was done within Mont- 
pelier bounds under New York 
grants than has ever been told 
by any historian of the town; but 
it is a little curious that the survey in 
Kingsborougk should have been three 
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Rear Admiral Dewey was born on the spot now occupied by his brother’s home, the second house on the left. 


The surveyors’ camp, from which they 
so disappeared upon the advance of 
Allen and his friends, was located in 
the northeast part of the old town of 
Montpelier, and, therefore, in the 
northeast part of the present town of 
East Montpelier.” 

The petition of John Kelly, who was 
to 1775 a Yorker and afterwards a 
Tory (but never a member of Tam- 
many), presented to the Vermont Leg- 
islature in 1787 shows how difficult it 
is to make all statements of the olden 
time fit each other; for Kelly says 


years before the grant, and what he 
speaks of as happening in 1771 may 
very well be the same undertaking that 
was broken up by Ira Allen. 

The towns on the east side of the 
state settled from 1761 to the breaking 
out of the Revolution were along the 
west bank of the Connecticut as far up 
as Newbury (with a very few families 
as far north as Lunenburg, Guildhall 
and Maidstone); on the west side of 
the state some towns as far north as 
Addison (and some towns in Chitten- 
den county abandoned when the war 
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MAIN STREET, SHOWING PART OF THE BUSINESS SECTION. 


The Kellogg-Hubbard Library on the extreme left. 


broke out); and various others in the under St. Clair in defeat at Hubbard- 
south and south central part of what ton, and a few weeks afterwards under 
is now Vermont, Rovalton being per- Stark in victory at Bennington, and 
haps as far north as 

any of these more | 
central towns. 
Some seventy of 
the towns granted | 
by New Hamp- 
shire had been set- 
tled before the 
Revolution. From 
these last came 
the Green Moun- 
tain Boys, who un- 
der Ethan Allen 
took Fort Ticon- 
deroga May Io, 
1775, and_ those 
who under Seth 
Warner later con- 
stituted a part of 
the army which 
invaded Canada, 
and those who still 














later in the Con- 
tinental Army un- 
der Warner fought THE POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE. 
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who remained for several years in the 
Continental service. 

A convention of members chosen by 
the several towns on the New Hamp- 
shire grants at Westminster, January 
16, 1777, declared the territory com- 
prehending these grants “a free and 
independent jurisdiction or state; to 
be forever hereafter called, known and 
distinguished by the name of New 
Connecticut.” It has been generally 
stated that the declaration read: 
“New Connecticut, alias Vermont”: 
but there was no 
Vermont about it | 


HOSPITAL. 


the name of Vermont were adopted. 

But the name first, though far from 
forever, used was significant of the 
origin of the new commonwealth. 
The majority of its inhabitants were 
from Connecticut, though a good 
many were from Massachusetts. They 
found here conditions other than those 
existing in the colonies from which 
they came. Many of them had fought 
in the French and Indian war. The 
vounger were those of most adven- 
turous spirit in the communities 


ae | 





then—it was just 
plain New Con- | 
nectic wt. Dr. | 
Thomas Young, | 
a friend of Ethan 

Allen, the next 

April suggested | 


the Pennsylvania | 
constitution as a 
model for the con- 
stitution of the 
new state and Ver- 
mont as an ap- 
propriate name; 


and the next sum- 
mer a constitution 
much like that of 














Pennsylvania, and 


THE SEMINARY. 
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whence they emigrated. Coming here 
in reliance on the grants of the gov- 
ernor of a royal province issued in the 
name of George the Second or George 
the Third, “by the Grace of God of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, ete.,” 
they found the governor of another 
and greater province in the name of 
the king regranting their lands to 
other people. Out of their defense 
of their rights against great odds they 


got that discipline and 
growth that made them ,—— 


described. They were 
Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts born, but so en- 
vironed and “the elements 
so mix’d” in them that 
they became Green Moun- 
tain Boys: just how per- 
haps is hard to explain. | 

Vermont began to make | 
grants in 1778. During | 
the Revolution settlements 
were begun in ten towns so_ | 
granted. Two towns, Brad- 
ford and Royalton, settled 
before the Revolution, con- 


the men whom Burgoyne | 


tinued their landed pro- 
prietorships under New 
York grants. In_ 1780, 
Barnard, just north of 


Woodstock and about forty 
miles south of what is now 
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Vermont, and kept more clearly in 
mind in later years because of the ac- 
count written by Zadock Steele, or 
some one for him, and published here 
in Montpelier in 1818. The attack- 
ing party consisted of about three hun- 
dred Indians from Canada com- 
manded by an Englishman named 
Horton. They went up the Winooski 
through the valley where Montpelier 
City now lies, thence up 
Branch and through what 


Stevens 
are now 











Montpelier, was the most 
northerly of the New 
Hampshire grants that were settled; 
northeast of Barnard and adjoin- 
ing it, Royalton, a New York 
grant, had quite a number of in- 
habitants: to the west of Royal- 
ton, Bethel, a Vermont grant, had a 
few families; and to the north of these 
iast towns, in Randolph and Brook- 
field, that same year granted by Ver- 
mont, there were also a few families. 
From Randolph and Brookfield to 
Montpelier, a distance of some twenty 
miles, there were no inhabitants. 
Monday, October 16, 1780, came 
the “Burning of Royalton,” famous in 
tradition through the early days of 





rHE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING. 


Washington and Chelsea and through 
Tunbridge to Royalton, where they 
killed Thomas Pember and Elias But- 
ton. During the day of their depreda- 
tions they took twenty-five prisoners, 
burned more than twenty houses and 
killed all the live stock in sight. Re- 
turning they went through Randolph, 
where early on the morning of the 
17th they took Zadock Steele prisoner, 
and thus made certain that their raid 
would be long talked of at Vermont 
firesides. The evening of the 17th 
they camped at the mouth of Dog 
river, on the Berlin side of the Winoos- 
ki and opposite the spot where, 
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UPPER MAI 


nearly six years later, the first white 
settler in Montpelier located, and on 
the 18th resumed their journey back 
to Canada. On Saturday of the same 
week, October 21, 1780, the General 
Assembly of Vermont, at a session 
held in Bennington, made a grant of 
the town of Montpelier to Timothy 
sigelow and his associates. Vermont 
towns as a rule were six miles square, 
and Montpelier, like most of the rest, 
Was supposed to contain 23,040 acres; 
but the listers’ books now show East 
\lontpelier to contain 17,814 acres 
and the city of Montpelier 4,419 acres, 
so that the supposed original acreage 
in some way fell short. 

The grant of Montpelier was _fol- 
lowed by a formal charter issued by 
Governor Thomas Chittenden, Au- 
gust 14,1781. It continued as a town 
on paper only for five years, when Joel 
lrizzel, a trapper and hunter, with his 
wife, Mary, who is said to have been a 
little red-haired French woman from 
Canada, began living in the southwest 
corner of the town near the bank of 


N STREET. 


the river. Frizzel has not been given 
until lately the credit of being the real 
first white settler; but he remained 
here at least until January If, 1794, 
when he finally deeded away the hun- 
dred-acre lot on which he lived. 

Colonel Jacob Davis came and had 
most of the town surveyed in the sum- 
mer of 1786, but he found Frizzel liv- 
ing here and Frizzel helped in the sur- 
vey. 

It is to Colonel Jacob Davis that the 
town owes its name. How the name 
of the French city of Montpelier came 
to-take the fancy of Colonel Davis is 
not known; but Daniel P. Thompson, 
the Montpelier historian and Vermont 
novelist, gives as his authority for say- 
ing that Colonel Davis had the name 
Montpelier inserted in the grant, 
George Worthington, who married 
Colonel Davis's youngest daughter, 
Clarissa, who was the first child born 
in the new town. 

Jacob Davis was from Charlton, 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
had served in the Revolutionary army, 
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Z alg 
that at the time of 
the grant Jacob 
Davis, Jr., was but 
twelve years of 
age, and Thomas 
Davis but eight 
vears of age. 
Colonel Davis 
early in 1787 
moved his family 
from Charlton to 
Brookfield, Ver- 
mont, and Mav 3, 
ig87, came with 
his hired man and 
his nephew, Par- 
lev Davis, by way 
of Williamstown 
Heights and by 
Berlin Pond to 
the Winooski riv- 
er, which his 
party waded about 
twenty rods above 
where Dog river 
joins it and thence 
went down to the 

















WORCESTER MOUNTAINS FROM 
SEMINARY HILL. 


and was evidently interest- 
ed in Vermont lands 
about the vear of Mont- 
pelier’s charter, for he was 
one of the original grant- 
ees of Calais, of which the 
General Assembly gave a 
grant on the same day that 
Monipelier was granted, 
and one of the original 
grantees of Salem, which 
was granted November 7, 
1780. In 1783 the Colonel 
was for a time actively en- 
gaged in the survey of the 
town of Calais, which lies 
north of Montpelier. Of 
the sixty or more grantees | 
of Montpelier, Colonel | 
Davis and his sons, Jacob, | 
Jr., and Thomas, appear to 
have been the only ones | 
who settled in the town; 
and it is worthy of remark BENJAMIN'S FALLS IN WINTER. 
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house of Seth Putnam in Middle- 
sex, about a mile below their crossing. 

May 4, 1787, from which the settle- 
ment of Montpelier, other than by 
Frizzel and his wife, dates, the Colonel 
and his two companions cut a bridle 
path from Putnam's along the bank 
of the river to the Montpelier line, and 
thence a mile or more still farther up 
to where the North Branch empties 
into the main river, and thence forty 
or fifty rods up the North Branch to a 
hunters’ camp near where the jail now 
is. To this camp they brought their 
horse and luggage the same day and 
the next went to clearing land. 
Colonel Davis built a log house which 
stood three vears, when it gave place 
as his residence to a large frame house, 
which was moved in 1858 farther up 
lm street and is still standing. The 
Colonel settled in what was for years 
called Montpelier Hollow and is the 
site of the present city. His nephew, 
Parley Davis, following the more 
common custom of early days, settled 
on the hill where Montpelier Center 
now The rest of Colonel Davis's 


is. 





AT 


LOWER STATE STREET. 
family, his wife and four daughters, 
were brought to their new home in 
March, 1788; and the petition to the 
General Assembly which is given in 
this article shows that in that year 
quite a settlement had been formed. 
When Jacob and Parley Davis came 
up from Putnam’s on that fourth of 
May, 1787, on reaching the Mont- 
pelier line they faced up the Winooski, 
or as they called it the Onion, river as 
it flowed to the west along the 
southern boundary of the town. The 
lands of Montpelier were north of the 
river, and about a mile from the west 
line the North Branch, or, as it is 
now more commonly called, Worces- 
ter Branch, flowing to the south al- 
most parallel with the west line of the 
town, emptied into the Winooski. 
Near the southeast part of the town 
there is such a bend in the Winooski 
that its course is not far away from the 
town’s east line. Between the North 
Branch and that part of the Winooski 
which flows near the eastern line of 
the township was found a body of ex- 
cellent farming land that placed the 
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town in the front rank of agricultural 
communities. 

It has been seen that the paper ex- 
istence of the town began in the days 
of the Revolution, but its settlement 
was post-Revolutionary. The greater 
number of early settlers were Massa- 
chusetts men, but several were from 
Connecticut. 
Many were men 
who had seen mil- 


itary service in 
the war then 
three or four 


years closed. The 
new community 
was simply a 
Massachusetts or 
Connecticut 
neighbo rhood 


moved _ further 
north and_ into 
ruder  surround- 


ings that brought 
the hardships of 
pioneer life that 
had been in large 
measure modified 


or done away 
with for nearly 
a century in the 
towns of south- 
ern New Eng- 
land. The | set- 
tlers of Mont- 
pelier were not 


“Green Mountain 
Boys’; they were 
not the men who 


had founded the 
new state, but 
were those who 


from their Massa- 





tially settled before it began. But new- 
comers and old were of the same blood 
and pretty much the same kind of 
folks and worked in unison for the 
good of the new commonwealth. 

The first school was kept by Jacob 
Davis, Jr., in 1789, near the Middle- 
sex line; and after Colonel Davis built 
his large frame 
house in 1790 
David Wing, Ir., 
kept in a part of 
it the first school 
in the village. In 
1794 six school 
districts were es- 
tablished. The 
first ‘‘March 
meeting,” as Ver- 
mont town meci- 
ings are called, 
was held at the 
house of Colonel 
Davis March 29, 
1791, and twenty- 
seven voters were 
present. The first 
“Freemen’s Meet- 
ing’ was held at 
the house of Par- 
ley Davis at the 
Center on the first 
Tuesday of Sep- 
tember, 1792; and 
the Center was 
thereafter the 
place of holding 
town and_ free- 
men’s meetings 
for the old town 
of Montpelier un- 
til its division in 
1848 into the two 


. STATUE OF ETHAN ALLEN, IN THE PORCH e aS 
chusetts and Con- 3 towns of Mont- 
° e OF THE STATE HOUSE. ° Re 
necticut farms fee iieeinc tees caches A lai pelier and East 
and villages, Te nna aS Net Montpelier, and 
when the news of Lexington and is yet the place of such meetings in the 


Concord came, went to Bunker Hill 
and the siege of Boston instead 


of to Fort Ticonderoga. The same 
holds true of half the towns of 
the state, and newcomers from 


southern New England came swiftly 
after the Revolution into towns par- 


town of East Montpelier, which con- 
tains four-fifths in area of the old 
town, including the excellent hill 
farms and many along the banks of 
the Winooski. 

It has been heretofore stated that 
Montpelier’s population at the taking 
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of the first United States census in 
1791 was 113, but as will be seen, it 
was 118. In 1800 it had increased to 
&o9o.. The census taken in 1791, while 
not as full in statistics or in names of 
persons the enumerations taken 
since, is quite a mine of information 
as to the status of communities and 
the location of persons who were 
householders at that time; and it is a 
mine that has been very little worked 
for the information it can furnish. 
instance, it, well the 


as 


For 


as as town 


So 
acts: 


BERLIN 


‘CAMEL’ 


S HUMP” IN THE DISTANCE. 

records of deeds, refutes the old state- 
ment that Montpelier’s first settler only 
remained in town two or three years, 
and shows that he and his wife were 
both here at least five years. It shows 
that Colonel Davis's house was the 
home, either temporary or permanent, 
of a number of people not of his im- 
mediate family; and it shows in the 
house of the Quaker Prince Stevens 
almost as many people as in Colonel 
Davis’s house,— one of its inmates 
doubtless being that noble man Clark 
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Stevens, the ancestor of Mrs. Anna S. 
Robinson, wife of Rowland E. Robin- 
son of Ferrisburg, whose  word- 
pictures of Vermont and her people, 
whether in history or fiction, are the 
delight of thousands who read his 
books. 

These returns of the 1791 census as 
they nowexistin Washington areinthe 
form shown in the following transcript 
of that por- 
tion of 
them con- 
taining the 
Montpelier 
statistics.* 


The table shows seventeen house- 
holds in the town four vears after its 
settlement. 











POPULATION OF MONTPELIER, VT., AUG. 16, 
1791. 
A B. ( D 

Theophilus Brooks....-.+++.+- 3 I " 7 
Allen Carpenter......+..-++0. I 2 ‘ - 
Jonathan Cutler.....++++-++- = 3 > 10 
Jacob Davis 12 5 5 17 
Perley Davis R 
Solomon Dox oe 2 7 
Joel Frizzle.....cccce coe re I = I 2 
James Hawkins... ..cccccccese 2 2 3 8 
Josiah Hurlbutt............ sek 2 2 ; - 
Fames Morey. ...2.0..ceccces I a : 6 
Nathaniel Peck.....2....00- 2 .% 2 
Ebenezer Putnam.......-+++- I 2 4 7 
Jonathan Snow... ° 3 I 4 
Prince Stevens.. e 8 I 4 1 
John Templeton......-.+++++ 3 3 8 
Jerathmel B. Wheeler........ 4 I 4 ) 
Zita Woodworth.....- socccce 2 oe 2 

Ni en etedtchedeienas 55 19 44 118 


A. Free White Males over 16 years, including head of 
family. B. 
including head of family. D. 


Males Under 16. C. Free 


Total. 


Jhite Females, 
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Imprisonment for debt prevailed in 
Vermont and did not go off her statute 
books until 1839, although the liber- 
ties of the jail vard were at times very 
great. It was the duty of the judges 
of the several county courts to set out 
yards for the liberty of prisoners in 
their respective jails: and the judges 
became so liberal in this behalf that in 
1813 a law was passed, providing that 














PICTURESOUE STREETS. 
these judges, within two 
months from the passage 
of the act, should cause 
the extent of the liberties 
of the jail to be so set 
out and limited that no 
prisoner's vard should equal more than 
four square miles. Debtors impris- 
oned in cases on contract, whether on 
mesne process or execution, could be 
admitted to the liberties of the jail 
vard by giving bonds to the sheriff of 
the county, conditioned that they 
should remain within the limits of the 
jail yard without committing any es- 
cape therefrom; so that a contract 
debtor, if he could get some one to go 
on his bond, could live anywhere 
within a distance of a mile from the 


*The above statistics were furnished the writer by Capt. 
Dwight H. Kelton, U. S. A., who copied it from the origi- 
nal Census Returns now on file in Washington, 1D. C. 
Captain Kelton made an effort to have these first census re- 
turns published by the Government. He says that the 
returns for New England are still in a fair condition, while 
the returns of many states are missing. Captain Kelton’s 
effort for the publication of the census returns for 1791 
ought to be successful. He first saw their value to the 
local historian and in tracing family history by the 
location of families in the very first years of the 
Union. 
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jail. It is told that Judge Kinne of 
Plainfield, who used to practice early 
in the County Court in Montpelier, 
but who, not being a member of the 
bar, had to address the jury from with- 
out the bar, was once defending a 


suit on one of these bonds. The 
plaintiff claimed that the debtor 
had been beyond the limits” ef 


the jail 
course, 


yard, in which case, of 
the bond was forfeited, and 
to establish his claim put on witnesses 
to prove that just about daylight the 
debtor, whose family was living a 
couple of miles from the jail on the 
road to East Montpelier, had been 
seen on the dead run down hill and 
towards the jail only about a rod in- 
side the mile limit. Of course it was 
very evident that the man had made a 
visit home, and had not got back to 
safe ground under cover of darkness; 
but Judge Kinne offered no evidence 
and his address to the jury was very 
brief: “Gentlemen of the Jury, the 
plaintiff in this 
has taken 
method to 
prove my _ client 
within the limits 
of the jail yard, 
and | shall take 
no manner of 
means to prove 
him out.” The 
defendant had the 
verdict. 

About the year 
1800 Colonel Da- 
vis fell into finan- 
cial difficulty; and 
in one 
large 
Was 


case 


every 


case a 
judgment 
obtained 
against him, so unjust in his estimate 
and in that of his family, that he made 
up his mind never to pay it. The ex- 
ecution so issued that the place for his 
commitment was the jail in Burling- 
ton in Chittenden County. He had 
conveyed his property to his sons and 
sons-in-law, and when about to be 
committed he moved his wife and 
younger children to Burlington within 


ALONG THE WINOOSKI. 


Gy 


T5 


the limits of Chittenden County jail 
yard and quietly lived in Burlington a 
dozen years or more, keeping always, 
of course, within the liberties of the 
jail. He rejected all offers of com- 
promise made by the plaintiffs, until in 
1814, the plaintiffs virtually aban- 
doning their claim and offering to set- 
tle for a nominal sum, he accepted 
their proposition and was going to 
return to Montpelier. He was taken 
sick, however, before removing to his 
old home and died in Burlington, 
April 9, 1814, at the age of about 
seventy-five years. 

Montpelier has been from the start 
a business town. Its merchants, man- 
ufacturers, bankers, and managers of 
insurance companies have, by con- 
servative and successful methods, 
given it a well deserved reputation 
for reliability and soundness in finan- 
cial matters. But it has never forgot- 
ten the church and the school. Two 


of the men who came very early, Ziba 
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Woodworth, who had been a soldier in 
the Revolution, and Clark 
were zealous preachers of the Gospel 
— Woodworth a Baptist and Stevens 
a Quaker. By just what forms and 
ceremonies they were ordained to 
their work is not clear, but they were 
in good standing in their denomina- 
tions, and in their work had apostolic 
success if not succession. It has been 
said that Jacob Davis, Jr., and David 
Wing, Jr., were 
the first school 
teachers, and Mr. 
Wing was a schol- 
arly man, later be- 


coming secretary 
of state and a 
leader in educa- 
tional matters. ‘ 
Colonel Davis 


himself, while of 
great business ac- 
tivity, was, as may 


bridge petition of 
October 7, 1788, 
the body of which 


Stevens, 
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mont he was one of the founders of 
the old Leicester Academy. 

In the days of Stevens and Wood- 
worth there came, beginning in 1795, 
a Methodist preacher; and in 1805 
Rev. Clark Brown came for the Con- 
gregationalists. The first Congrega- 
tional Church in Montpelier was or- 
ganized July 20, 1808, with seven- 
teen members, and Rev. Chester 
Wright, who was ordained August 16, 
1809, and dismissed December 22, 
1830, became the first pastor. There 
were admitted during his pastorate 
four hundred and twenty-eight mem- 
bers, and the “Old Brick Church” was 
erected in 1820. Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins was pastor from 1831 to 1835; 
Rev. Buel W. Smith from 1836 to 
1840; and Rev. John Gridley from 
1841 to 1846. Then followed the long 
pastorate of Rev. William H. Lord, 
D. D., extending over thirty vears. 
The present large church known as 
Bethany Church was built after Mr. 
Lord had been here about twenty 
vears. Mr. Lord died in 1877 and was 
succeeded by Rev. J. H. Hincks, who 
was followed by Rev. Mr. Gallagher. 
‘or some vears Rev. Norman Seaver, 
DD. D., has been pastor of this church 
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and has kept its pulpit to the high 
standard of its past. The Methodists, 
who had held meetings for many 
years, in 1826 built a meeting-house 
at the Center, and in 1837 one in the 
village. Trinity Methodist Church 
built its present house of worship 
about thirty years ago, and the present 
pastor, earnest and eloquent, is Rev. 
Andrew Gillies. Beginning with EI- 
der Ziba Woodworth the Free Will 
Baptists had several preachers during 
the seventy-five years succeeding the 
settlement of the town. In 1865 the 
Baptist Church of Montpelier was or- 
ganized, and its present church build- 
ing, on School street, begun in 1870, 
was dedicated in 1873. Rev. W. A. 
Davison is the pastor. A second Con- 
gregational Church was organized in 
1835, which built for a house of wor- 
ship the structure on State street, after- 
wards long known as Village Hall. 
Rev. Sherman Kellogg was for some 
years the pastor, but in 1848 this 
church dissolved, some of its members 
going back to the First Congrega- 
tional Church and some going to the 
Methodist Church. The Universalists 
early organized a society at the Center 
and in 1831 one in the village. Later 
they organized a third society, which 
still exists, in East Montpelier village. 
In 1865, under Rev. C. A. Allen, a 
church was organized in the village 
by the Unitarians and Universalists. 
Tt is known as the “Church of the Mes- 
siah,” and its pastor since 1869 has 
been Rev. J. Edward Wright, a erand- 
son of Rev. Chester Wright. So for 
the greater part of this century Mont- 
pelier has had the good of earnest and 
effective work in the Christian minis- 
trv by a “Parson Wright”—the grand- 
father and the grandson. the orthodex 
and the liberal; and both in turn have 
had the respect and love of the com- 
munity. In 1842 a Protestant Episco- 
pal Church was organized. Its first 
church edifice was built where the 
“Riverside” is, but from 1868 Christ 
Church Parish has occupied the church 
built thirty years ago opposite the 
Court House. Rev. George B. Man- 
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ser was the first rector, and those fol- 
lowing him have been Rev. E. F. Put- 
nam, 1850-3; Rev. F. W. Shelton, 
1854-65: Rev. D. C. Roberts, 1866-8; 
Rey. William J. Harris, 1869-70; Rev. 
Andrew Hull, 1871-9; Rev. H. F. Hill, 
1879-89; Rev. James C. Flanders, 
1889-91; and Rev. A. N. Lewis, the 
present rector, who has just completed 
seven years of most faithful and valu- 
able work in the parish. The Roman 
Catholics since 1850 have held regu- 
lar church services in Montpelier. 
Their church is known as St. Augus- 
tine’s, and has the largest congrega- 
tion in the city. They are building, to 
take the place of their brick church on 
Court street a new granite church on 
Barre street, and their present priest, 
Rev. William J. O’Sullivan, has been 
the moving spirit in this undertaking, 
which for years he has untiringlyv 
pushed with the energy and power that 
mark his pastorate. 

While the pursuit of business enter- 
prises has been the characteristic of 
Montpelier, it has all its davs cared for 
education. Montpelier Academy was 
chartered in 1800, and soon work was 
begun bv it. Instruction other than in 
the district schools was also given bv 
Toshua Y. Vail in t807. Mr. Vail’s se- 
lect school and the early academical 
instruction were followed in 1812 bv 
changing the Academy charter to the 
charter of Washington Countv Gram- 
mar School. This school had its home 
on upner Main street for manv vears. 
The bridge that crosses Worcester 
Branch near its site is still known as 
the Academy Bridge, and it has no 
other material monument. The Gram- 
mar School and the district schools 
were in 1859 1nited under the name 
of the Union School. A large build- 
ing was then erected at the head of 
School street for the combined edu- 
cational institution, and in 1800 a large 
addition was made to this building. 
Mr. Southmavd’s name is one of those 
remembered from the old academv or 
grammar school days, and D. D. Gor- 
ham gave the Union School a good 
name in the early years of its exist- 
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ence. From 1885 to 1889 Joseph A. 
De Boer was the principal, and under 
him the school came to be highly effi- 
cient as an educational power in the 
state. Mr. De Boer resigned to take 
the place of actuary in the National 
Life Insurance Company, of which 
he is now secretary and actuary. Mr. 
S. J. Blanpied, who died in March, 
1897, while principal of the school, 
had conducted it with success for some 
years. Mr. Ne J. Whitehill, who 
taught for several years at West Ran- 
dolph, or as it is now named, Ran- 
dolph, has been for somewhat more 
than a year the principal. St. Mi- 
chael’s School is a largely patronized 
parochial school maintained bv the 
Catholic Church. Newbury Semi- 
nary, founded in 1833, was the leading 
Academy under conduct of the Metho- 
dists for many years. A more central 
location was desired, and in 1868 its 
home was changed to Montpelier. It 
is now Montpelier Seminary, and its 
buildings stand upon Seminary Hill. 
Rev. William M. Newton is the princi- 
pal. The seminary has the good will 
and support of the Methodists of al- 
most the entire state, and well deserves 
their favor. 

From the davs of Philip Vincent 
and Rebecca Peabody, who healed the 
sick in the eighteenth century, to 
those of J. E. Macomber and Dean G. 
Kemp, Montpelier has had the great 
good fortune to have physicians whom 
neither summer’s heat nor winter's 
cold, nor storm nor night could keep 
away from the bed-side of the suffer- 
ing. Doctor Macomber and Doctor 
Kemp were the last of the long line 
to “die in harness” —the former in 
1896 and the latter September 3, 1808. 
Dr. Edward Lamb, in the typhus fever 
epidemics of 1806 and 1813 and in the 
spotted fever epidemic of 1811, did 
work that still lingers in tradition. 
Other physicians of note were James 
Spalding, Julius Y. Dewey, F. W. Ad- 
ams (who mended bodies and made 
books and violins), and in late years 
Sumner Putnam, G. N. Brigham, T. 
H. Woodward, C. M. Chandler, J. M. 
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Templeton and Drs. Macomber and 
Kemp. The doctors now in practice 
are A. B. Bisbee, C. E. Chandler, J. G. 
Dequoy, H. A. Fiske, W. L. Goodell, 
C. N. Hunt, M. F. McGuire and Min- 
nie S. Marshall, representing the “old 
school;” H. S. Boardman, I. H. Fiske, 
Homeeopathists; H. E. Templeton 
and P. L. Templeton of the Eclectic 
school; and E. E. Beeman and W. W. 
Brock of the school of Osteopathy. 
It is possible that there are others and 
the above classification may not be 
absolutely correct. 

Charles Bulkley was the first law- 
yer, and Cyrus Ware, who came here 


in 1799, was the second. Judge Ware's 
youngest daughtet, Mrs. Joel Foster, 
is still living and resides in Montpelier. 
Mr. Ware was the Montpelier repre- 
sentative in the general assembly in 
1805, and to his efforts, seconded by 
those of David Wing, Jr., then Secre- 
tary of State, was due the passage of 
the act making Montpelier the capital 
of the state. Up to this time the road 
to Burlington went where Court street 
and the present State House now are. 
Soon after the passage of the act, what 
is now State street was laid out and the 
old State House and old Pavilion were 
built, the old State House being to the 
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northwest of the site of the Pavilion 
Hotel. A new State House of granite 
on the present site was begun in 1832 
and first occupied in 1836. This was 
burned January 6, 1857, and the pres- 
ent State House was erected within 
the next few years and first occupied 
in 1859. In 1885-6 an annex was 
built which contains the State Li- 
brary, the rooms of the Vermont His- 
torical Society and the Supreme Court 
room. 

The first tavern was built for Colonel 
Davis by James Hawkins in 1793. It 
stood on the site of the old Union 
House and where the Church of the 
Messiah now stands at the corner of 
Main and School streets. The second 
tavern was on the westerly side of 
Main street about opposite the begin- 
ning of Barre street and was built in 
1800. It was first called the “Hutch- 
ins Tavern,” and afterwards for many 
years was known as the “Shepard Tav- 
ern.” The old Pavilion was built so as 
to be in readiness for the first session 
of the Legislature held here in 1808. 
Daniel P. Thompson, then a boy, was 
present on that first “Election Day,” 
which in other states would be called 
“Inauguration Day,” and has given a 
very graphic description of it in his 
History of Montpelier. The present 
Pavilion Hotel was built in 1875 and 
opened in February, 1876. 

In 1810 a new county by the name 
of Jefferson was incorporated, with 
Montpelier as its shire town. The 
name was changed in 1813 to Wash- 
ington County. The first court in 
the new county was held Monday, 
December 2, 1811, in the old State 
House. 

In the days of the first Court, Col. 
James H. Langdon was the leading 
merchant. Colonel Langdon died 
in 1831 at the age of fifty-seven years. 
His son, James Robbins Langdon, 
who died in Montpelier, September 
20, 1895, was during his whole busi- 
ness life the leading man in Mont- 
pelier in financial matters, being large- 
ly interested in railroads and in bank- 
ing. Whatever at various times was 
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the corporate name of the bank of 
which he was president, it was always 
known as the “Langdon Bank.” 
Samuel Prentiss, the third Mont- 
pelier lawyer, born in Stonington, 
Connecticut, March 31, 1782, grew up 
in Northfield, Massachusetts, where 
he began the study of law which he 
finished in Brattleboro. He came to 
Montpelier in May, 1803, and married 
Lucretia Houghton of Northfield, 
Massachusetts, <)ctober 3, 1804. There 
were twelve children of this marriage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss were alike an 
honor to Montpelier. In 1825 Mr. 
Prentiss became a member of the Su- 
preme Court and in 1829 chief judge 
of that court. From March 4, 1831, 
to 1842, he was a United States Sen- 
ator from Vermont, and in the last 
named year was appointed judge of 


the United States District Court, 
which office he held to his death, Jan- 
uary 15, 1857. : 

William Upham, whose parents 


lived on a farm near Montpelier Cen- 
ter, was admitted to the bar of this 
county, December term, 1812. He be- 
came a famous jury lawyer and was 
a member of the United States Senate 
from March 4, 1843, to January 14, 
1853, when he died in Washington. 
Lucius B. Peck as well as Mr. Upham 
read law with Mr. Prentiss and was for 
a third of a century the leader of the 
bar of Washington County. He was 
a member of Congress from 1847 to 
1851. Stoddard B. Colby, of the firm 
of Peck and Colby, read law with Mr. 
Upham and was a lawver of great 
power with juries. Mr. Peck said of 
him: “Give him a case with neither 
law nor fact on his side, and he would 
win where another man would never 
dream of trving it.” 

Isaac Fletcher Redfield, though 
never a member of the bar of Wash- 
ington County, lived in Montpelier 
for eleven years after he was elected a 
judge of the Supreme Court. He was 


on the Supreme Bench twenty-five 
years, the last eight of which he was 
chief judge. 

Timothy 


Parker Redfield, a 
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younger brother of Isaac F. Redfield, 
with whom he read law, was admitted 
to the bar in Orleans County, and in 
1848 moved to Montpelier, where he 
practiced until his election as a judge 
of the Supreme Court in 1870. He 
declined a reélection in 1884, and in 
1888 died in Chicago, whence he was 
brought to Montpelier for burial. 

Jonathan Peckham Miller, who 
practiced law in Montpelier from May 
term, 1831, to his death, February 17, 
1847, was a knight errant of the olden 
time projected into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was born in Randolph, Ver- 
mont, February 24, 1797, went in the 
Randolph company to the battle of 
Plattsburgh in 1814, and in 1817 en- 
listed in the regular army, in which he 
served two years. He then fitted for 
college and was still a student at Bur- 
lington when the college buildings 
burned May 24, 1824. He sailed for 
Greece, August 21, 1824, and became 
a colonel in the Greek service. 
was unknown to him. After his re- 
turn to Vermont he went back to 
Greece to distribute a shipload dona- 
tion to the suffering women, children, 
old men and non-combatants. This 
service he performed with skill and 
courage and returned to Montpelier in 
1828. Colonel Miller was a good law- 
yer, but so much a man of affairs that 
he did not devote his entire time to his 
profession. He was an earnest aboli- 
tionist, and by his personal courage 
once prevented a mob from maltreat- 
ing Samuel J. May. 

Charles W. Willard, able lawyer and 
editor, was a member of congress from 
1869 to 1875, and died lamented in 
1880. Charles Reed, Charles H. 
Heath, Joseph A. Wing and Stephen 
C. Shurtleff are well remembered for 
their excellence in their profession as 
are Timothy Merrill, I’. . Merrill and 
others of an older time. 

The newspapers of Montpelier, 
from the first one in 1806 to the pres- 
ent time, have maintained a high place 
in the press of the state. Among the 
editors of note were the elder Walton, 
KE. P. Walton, Jr.. who was member 
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of congress from 1857 to 1863, Charles 
W. Willard, Joseph Poland, Hiram 
Atkins and others. The present news- 
papers are the Vermont Watchman, the 
Argus and Patriot, published weekly ; 
the Evening Argus and Montpelier Rec- 
ord, evening dailies; and the daily 
morning issue of the Watchman. 

The Bank of Montpelier was found- 
ed in 1826 and the Vermont Bank in 
1849. During the War of the Rebel- 
lion they were succeeded by the Mont- 
pelier National Bank and First Na- 
tional Bank of Montpelier. James R. 
Langdon was president of the Mont- 
pelier National Bank until his death 
in 1895, since when Albert, Tuttle has 
been its president. The president of 
the First National Bank is Charles 
Dewey. The Montpelier Savings 
Bank & Trust Company was founded 
in 1870, and Homer W. Heaton has 
been president from its organization. 
The Capital Savings Bank and Trust 
Company was chartered in 1890, and 
of this T. J. Deavitt is president. 

Montpelier has been a center of well 
conducted insurance business for 
many years. In 1828 the Vermont 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company was 
organized of which Col. Fred E. Smith 
is now president. The Union Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company was char- 
tered in 1874. Its president is James 
W. Brock. The National Life Insur- 
ance Company was founded fifty years 
ago by Dr. Julius Y. Dewey. Charles 
Dewey is its president. 

The city has an excellent system of 
water works, the water being taken 
from a reservoir fed from Berlin Pond, 
or Mirror Lake. Not only is water 
supplied for public and domestic pur- 
poses, but the overplus is used in af- 
fording power for manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 

The oldest and best known manu- 
facturing establishment is that of the 
Lane Manufacturing Company, which 
sends out saw-mills and other wood- 
working machinery not only to va- 
rious states of the Union, but to South 
America, the eastern continent, and 
Australia. This company was estab- 
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lished some thirty years ago by Gen. 
P. P. Pitkin, Dennis Lane and James 
W. Brock, and first did business as a 
partnership under the name of Lane, 
Pitkin & Brock. The Colton Manu- 
facturing Company, on the Berlin 
side, employs many hands; and the 
development of the granite quarries in 
Barre within the last eighteen years 
has not only built up the city of Barre 
but has brought to Montpelier many 
firms and corporations engaged in 
cutting granite work. It is probable 
that the granite industry to-day em- 
ploys more hands in Montpelier than 
any other business. 

The post office building, which also 
contains a court room for the accom- 
modation of the United States Courts, 
was built in 1885. The courts for 
Washington County were held in the 
old State House until 1818, when a 
county court house was built to the 
north of the Pavilion. This court 
house was given up and a new one 
built in 1842. The new one so built 
was soon burned, and its successor 
was enlarged in 1879. It was par- 
tially burned in 1880 and was repaired 
the same year, constituting the court 
house as it now stands. It has occu- 
pied its present site at the corner of 
State and Elm streets for fifty-six 
years. 

A circulating library was begun in 
Montpelier in 1794. About 1814 an- 
other library was established. In 
1885 the Montpelier Public Library 
Association was formed, and _ still 
exists. In 1894 the building of the 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library was begun 
and this new library was completed 
and opened in 1895. The cost of the 
grounds and building was about $60,- 
ooo. The library is one of the best in 
the state. The Kellogg-Hubbard Li- 
brary is incorporated and holds its 
property in trust for the inhabitants 
of Montpelier. 

In 1895 Thomas W. Wood, a aa- 
tive of Montpelier and president of 
the National Academy of Design, 
established an art gallery in Mont- 
pelier in connection with the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association and the 
Montpelier Public Library Associa- 
tion. 

Homer W. Heaton in 1895 and 
1896 erected a hospital building on 
the northern part of Seminary Hill, 
and deeded the property to trustees 
who were incorporated in 1896 as the 
Heaton Hospital. A new wing has 
been added to the hospital building 
during the present year and its cost 
defrayed by Mr. Heaton. The city 
appropriates $2,000 annually to the 
hospital. Mr. Heaton is the oldest 
member of the Washington County 
bar. He was born in Berlin, August 
25, 1811; studied law with J. P. Miller 
and was admitted to the bar in No- 
vember, 1835. 

The Apollo Club is the leading as- 
sociation organized in the city for 
social objects. 

The first railroad train to run into 
Montpelier came over the Vermont 
Central line June 20, 1849. About 
1873 the Montpelier and Wells River 
Railroad was completed, and branches 
have been since built from Montpelier 
to Barre by both the Central and Wells 
River roads, the Central branch ex- 
tending now to Williamstown and the 
Wells River branch connecting with 
a railroad that makes a circle among 
the granite quarries. 

Since in 1886 the use of gas for 
street lights was abandoned, electric 
lights have been used instead. There 
are now two electric plants, that of the 
Consolidated Lighting Company, 
whose power is furnished by the Wi- 
nooski at the Pioneer Mills, supple- 
mented by steam; and that of J. S. 
Viles, who has built very substantial 
electric works at Middlesex, the 
power being supplied from the waters 
of the Winooski at his dam in Middle- 
sex Narrows. The Consolidated 
Company is about to put in a dam 
and an extensive plant at Bolton Falls 
some eighteen miles below Mont- 
pelier and twelve miles below Middle- 
sex. 

In 1897-8 was constructed the 
Barre and Montpelier Street Rail- 
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way. Its cars began running reg- 
ularly about July 1, 1898, and 
the number of passengers carried 
has exceeded expectation. 

Montpelier furnished its full share 
of soldiers in the war for the Union 
and the hall of Brooks Post of the 
Grand Army is a place for frequent 
reunions of the veterans. Company 
H of the First Regiment of Vermont 
Volunteers is just back from Camp 
Thomas at Chickamauga for muster 
out. Col. O. D. Clark of the First 
Regiment and Adjutant A. G. Eaton 
were Montpelier men. 

The division of the old town of 
Montpelierintothetwotownsof Mont- 
pelier and East Montpelier took place 
in 1848, and the town of Montpelier 
was chartered as a city at the legisla- 
tive session of 1894. This city charter 
went into effect March 1, 1895, 
George W. Wing being the first 
mayor. John H. Senter is mayor at 
the present time. The city’s last rep- 
resentative, William A. Lord, was 
speaker of the House in 1896 and 
Harlan W. Kemp is the ‘present rep- 
resentative of Montpelier in the gen- 
eral assembly. 

It is a far cry back to that Thanks- 
giving night in 1791 when Theophilus 
Wilson Brooks of Montpelier, and 
Betsey Hobart of Berlin, were 
drowned in the Onion river after the 
Thanksgiving ball held at the house 
of Colonel Davis; but in all the inter- 
vening days the town has gone for- 
ward, as is the habit of most New 
England towns, to better conditions 
and with retention, in somewhat mod- 
ified form but in real substance, of the 
old New England characteristics and 
virtues. That same river by the way, 
some sixty years after the tragic night 
of December, 1791, came near drown- 
ing a Montpelier lad, then in his 


teens, whose name was George 
Dewey. 
Simeon Dewey, William Dewey 


and Israel Dewey from Hanover, N. 
H., were early settlers in Berlin, their 
farms being near Dog river, two or 
three miles up from its mouth. It was 
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with Israel Dewey, his brother-in-law, 
that Daniel Baldwin in 1803, a boy of 
eleven years, was living; and Daniel’s 
home-going from a neighbor’s of an 
evening was the cause of the famous 
Berlin wolf-hunt. The neighbor gave 
Daniel a fire-brand in part to light his 
way and in part to keep off the wolves. 
The wolves sure enough began to 
howl and come, and Daniel waved his 
fire-brand and used his legs and came 
to his destination in safety, but in 
alarming proximity to the fierce 
beasts, who had only been kept from 
him by the fear of his fire-brand. The 
men of the town turned out in a day 
or two and by concerted action cor- 
ralled and killed most of the wolves. 
Daniel lived to be one of Montpelier’s 
most honored citizens, one of the 
founders of the Vermont Mutual In- 
surance Company and its president for 
many years, but to the day of his 
death, in 1881, he never forgot his 
race with the wolves on the banks of 
Dog river. 

Julius Yemans Dewey, a son of 
Simeon, was born in Berlin, studied 
medicine, settled in Montpelier and 
was, until about fifty years of age, in 
active practice. He then founded 
the National Life Insurance Company 
and devoted his energies to its suc- 
cess. By his first wife, Mary Perrin, 
he left three sons and a daughter, 
Charles, Edward, George and Mary, 
now Mrs. Mary P. Greeley, three of 
these now living in Montpelier and 
the other in the United States as to be 
bounded. y 

George Dewey was born in Mont- 
pelier, December 26, 1837, in a house 
now moved farther down State street, 
but which then stood where Edward 
Dewey now resides, directly opposite 
the State House. He went to school 
here in Montpelier, then to Morrisville 
Academy and then for two years he 
attended Norwich University, a mili- 
tary school which has been of great 
value to the good name of Vermont 
in war. In 1854 he went to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, where he 
graduated in 1858. In the Civil War 
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he saw much service, a good share of 
it under Farragut. After the war for 
nearly a third of a century his service 
was of the usual kind that falls to the 
lot of a naval officer, promotion com- 
ing step by step. ' 

He married October 24, 1867, Su- 
san B. Goodwin, a daughter of Ex- 
Governor Ichabod Goodwin of New 
Hampshire. They had one son, 
George Goodwin Dewey, born at 
Newport, R. L., December 23, 1872, 
who is now with the firm of Joy, 
Langdon & Co., of New York. Mrs. 
Dewey died at Newport, R. I., De- 
cember 28, 1872. George Dewey was 
an energetic boy and not of Quaker 
habit. After the Rebellion was over 
he used the long years of peace in pre- 
paring himself for further service in 
war if war should come again. 
This year the opportunity came and 
the man was _ ready,—brave, cool, 
chary of words, but certain in deeds. 
The battle of Manila Bay, with its in- 
termission for breakfast, was not a 
mushroom growth of the night before, 
but the fruit of a lifetime of faithful 
preparation for the performance of a 
high duty for which the time might or 
might not come. Study and foresight 
and care so brought result that on the 
evening of the first Sunday in May, 
whose morning opened the gates of the 
Orient to the republic of the Occident, 
good Parson Lewis in the Commo- 
dore’s home church read the collect 
of thanksgiving for victory at sea. 
Montpelier counts too as one of her 
sons, this one by adoption, Captain 
Charles E. Clark, of the Oregon. 

Vain genealogies are an abomina- 
tion and a nuisance and all genealo- 
gies are a burden to the searcher; but 
running the line of descent of an old 
New England family down from its 
first comer from England in many 
cases gives an epitome of the course 
of settlement of a large part of New 
England. This is true of the line of 
George Dewey’s New England an- 
cestry. His is the ninth generation 
from the first settler, and the gen- 
erations are these: 


1. Thomas Dewey came undet 
Rev. John Warham from Sandwich 
in Kent, England, to Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1633. Two or three years 
later he moved with others of the con- 
gregation to Windsor, Conn. There 
he married widow Frances Clark, had 
five children, died, and was buried 
April 27, 1648. 

2. Sergeant Josiah Dewey, born 
at Windsor, baptized October fo, 
1641; married November 6, 1662, 
Hepsibah Lyman; lived at North- 
ampton and Westfield, Mass., and 
died at Lebanon, Conn., Septem- 
ber 7, 1732. 

3. Josiah Dewey, Jr., born at 
Northampton, Mass., December 24, 
1666; married January 15, 1699, 
Mehitable Miller; died at Lebanon. 
Conn. 

4. William Dewey, born at West- 
field, Mass., January, 1691; married 
July 2, 1713, Mercy Bailey; died No- 
vember 10, 1759. 

5. Simeon Dewey, born at Leba- 
non, Conn.,, May 1, 1718; married 
March 29, 1739, Anna Phelps; died at 
Lebanon, Conn., March 2, 1751. 

6. William Dewey, born at Leba- 
non, Conn., January 11, 1745; married 
in 1768, Rebecca Carrier; died at Han- 
over, N. H., June to, 1813. 

7. Capt. Simeon Dewey, born at 
Hebron, Conn., August 20, 1770; mar- 
ried February 27, 1794, Prudence Ye- 
mans; died at Berlin, Vt., January 11, 
1863. ; 

8. Julius Yemans Dewey, born at 
Berlin, Vt., August 22, 1801; married 
June 9, 1825, Mary Perrin; died at 
Montpelier, Vt., May 29, 1877. Dr. 
Dewey after the decease of his first 
wife married August 3, 1845, Susan 
Edson Tarbox and after her decease 
married March 9, 1855, Susan E. G. 
Lilley. 

9g. George Dewey, born in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., December 26, 1837. 

It is worthy of note that within the 
“palisado” of Windsor, upon the lot 
next south of the northeast cor- 
ner lot, lived Matthew Grant, the re- 
corder or first town clerk of Windsor, 
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while upon the first lot north of this 
corner lot and without the palisado 
lived Thomas Dewey. So that for 
ten or eleven years before Thomas 
Dewey’s death, in 1648, Matthew and 
Thomas lived about ten rods from 
each other. Matthew came from 
England and General Grant was one 
of his descendants. 

Dr. Stiles in his History of Windsor 
explains the “palisado” thus: “Upon 
the breaking out of the Pequot war, in 
1637, the Windsor people, as a precau- 
tion against surprisal by the Indians, 
surrounded their dwellings with a for- 
tification or palisado”; and elsewhere 
he says: “The Palisado Green, the ver- 
itable shrine of Windsor history and 
romance. Very pleasant it is as we 
see it now in the warm sunset light of 
a summer day, lined with noble trees, 
behind whose waving tracery neat and 
elegant dwellings assert the presence 
of happy homes. On this spot, more 
than two centuries ago, our fathers 
dwelt. Here protected by the rude log 
defense which their own hands had 
thrown up, they slept secure from sav- 
age foe. Here stood the meeting-house 
wherein the gentle Warham and the 
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earnest Huit preached and prayed. 
Here, too, was the little village grave- 
yard close under the palisado wail, 
where, one by one, they put off life's 
toils and cares and laid them down to 
an eternal rest.” 

Old Windsor is one of the very 
great grandmothers of Montpelier, 
and the lines of descent of the little 
city encompassed about by the green 
hills of Vermont run back to many an- 
other old town of Puritan New Eng- 
land. Montpelier is a place of thrift, of 
progress and of happy homes. Those 
who dwell within her borders love her, 
and hope that she will keep in the fu- 
ture, as she has kept in the past, fairly 
true to the virtues of her old New 
England ancestry, and when her sons 
and daughters are done with the du- 
ties and pleasures and the happy 
homes of life, there remains for the 
mortal part of one and all her “Eden 
of the Dead,” Green Mount Cemetery, 
which her poet Eastman called: 


“This fairest spot of hill and glade, 
Where blooms the flower and waves the 
tree, 
And silver streams delight the shade.” 
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By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 


To wave concealing o’er their murdered braves, 


A S sturdy Pilgrims planted restless corn 


We hide with careless words our secret graves, —- 
Lest silence bare a hope forlorn. 
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SON. 


By Lmogen Clark. 


SHALL be at the sta- 
tion at six, waiting for 
you. The train leaves at 
six-thirty.” 

Judith Thorpe read 
thus far; then, with a 
quick gesture, she 
crushed the paper between her hands 
and, stooping, laid it on the crackling 
logs. Released from the tension of her 
grasp, and as if new life were given to 
it by the breath of thefire, the paper un- 
curled slowly like some sentient thing. 
The woman stood back gazing at it, 
half in horror, as the blue light crept 
along its edges and, surging up into a 
blaze, disclosed a few words. 

“At six-thirty,” she read again. 
They seemed to burn their way into 
her very being, — for long after the 
message had become a handful of 
ashes she could see them everywhere. 
She found herself repeating them me- 
chanically; and the sound of her voice 
in the quiet room startled her. She 
glanced over her shoulder to make 
sure that the whisper did not come 
from some intruder; there was some- 
thing strangely unfamiliar in the 
whole proceeding. 

“At six-thirty!” Again the words 
rang. She would go mad if the thing 
continued. As if she could forget what 
the words meant! She threw back her 
head defiantly and took in, with a 
sweep of her eyes, the details of the 
beautiful room. “Six-thirty” meant 
freedom, she told herself beneath her 
breath. Then her glance sought the 
clock. It was almost four; there were 
two long hours to be lived through 
somehow before it was necessary to 
start for that train that left at six- 
thirty. She threw herself into the 
chair by her writing-table. She had 





denied herself to all visitors, for the 
idea of society was intolerable. 
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She 


had given her orders for the day long 
before,—there would be no dinner 
except in the servants’ quarters, as 
master and mistress were dining out; 
but breakfast would be at the same 
hour next morning. It was too early 
to dress;—and she had granted her 
woman a holiday, and would have to 
depend upon her own efforts, or call in 
Maggie, the housemaid. Some indig- 
nant words of Bennet’s about Mag- 
gie flashed through her mind, and she 
smiled, partly at them and partly at the 
thought that she would not require 
Maggie’s assistance. The smile grew 
bitter. Clearly, Judith Thorpe’s mind 
was not to be diverted by her toilet. 

Another thought occurred to her. 
She might wander through the house 
and tender a mute farewell to the in- 
animate objects she was soon to leave. 
There was one closed door on the 
third floor that she had not opened 
for so long —she did not like to re- 
member how long; she might go now 
and throw it wide. It was no grue- 
some Bluebeard’s chamber; it was just 
a simple room, where a boy’s taste 
had run riot, and the walls were cov- 
ered with pictures of horses, dogs and 
boats of every size and hue. There 
were gay prints, too, of footbali 
matches with cheering crowds of on- 
lookers, and one beloved representa- 
tion of an intercollegiate regatta, 
wherein the winning crew had 
blushed scarlet from head to foot, with 
pride and glory. How Dick adored 
those roseate giants, whose straining 
muscles out-Samsoned Samson! She 
ought to bid them good-by, just for his 
sake; she would never see them again. 
Her face stiffened and lost much of its 
beauty; she drew her breath hard. Go 
there? Impossible! 

The time was so long! She weuld 
go crazy sitting there thinking; she 
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did not wish to think. But those two 
hours, — sixty minutes to the hour, 
and sixty seconds to the minute,—and 
each one so tediously slow in its go- 
ing! She fidgeted with a pen, draw- 
ing odd shapes upon a sheet of paper. 
It was manifestly absurd to write a 
note of farewell. That was what they 
did in rovels; here in real life it was 
a different matter. 

She could not make excuses; she 
had no excuse to offer. She was sim- 
ply going away because she was tired 
of the old life with its unbearable rou- 
tine; she wanted excitement. It was 
perhaps unfortunate that she was not 
going alone or under the escort of her 
maid, — but that was not wholly her 
fault. Bennet as a traveling compan- 
ior to explore South America or India 
might be safe and proper, although 
an unlimited period in her society 
would not be diverting; and she — Ju- 
dith Thorpe —liked to be diverted. 
She laughed recklessly. At least she 
was doing an honest thing to go away 
now that matters had come to this 
pass between herself and that other. 
She would not stay and listen to his 
love-making under her husband’s 
roof; she had too much respect for the 
man whose name she still bore, so to 
deceive him. 

After all, who could really censure 
her? Love is like the wind, blowing 
where it listeth, not a slave to man’s 
will; bonds cannot hold him once he 
sighs for freedom. She had long since 
given over the farce of believing that 
any affection existed between her hus- 
band and herself. He knew it, too,— 
and how far apart they had drifted 
since those other happy times, he his 
way, she hers, until they were hope- 
lessly asunder! They had both been 
to blame, though, busy now with the 
ledger of her life, she saw that the 
greatest fault had been hers, saw it in 
one fleeting flash with the clearness 
with which the drowning man re- 
views his life; and she realized that, 
by this further act of hers, she was 
putting any chance of redemption 
beyond her reach. 
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She hesitated a moment, touched 
despite herself by a feeling unaccount- - 
able and strange. Then, suddenly, in 
letters of fire she saw the words “At 
six-thirty ;” and knew that in the inex- 
orable order of things it was too late 
to turn back. She threw the pen down 
impatiently. She could not write; he 
would hear soon enough without any 
sign from her. How? From the ser- 
vants? At the club? In the papers? 
What did it matter? 

The library door was flung open by 
an eager hand, and a boy of twelve 
dashed into the room. 

“Hello, mummy!” he shouted joy- 
ously. 

Judith Thorpe raised her head and 
looked at him with frightened eyes. 
He was like some apparition, though 
surely there was nothing ghostly in his 
sturdy little figure and happy, healthy 
face. Her first nameless fears died 
down. 

“You, Dick!” she stammered. “You 
—how happens it you are not at 
school?” she tried to speak sharply. 
“Who gave you permission to come 
home?” 

The child stood still, visibly dis- 
turbed at this greeting. He laid ex- 
pected something so _ different, — 
kisses and laughter and little mother 
cries, interspersed with the delicious 
nonsense with which she spiced her 
talk for his amusement. The unpleas- 
ant reality struck sharply across his 
buoyant mood; and he swallowed 
quickly for fear the inconvenient lump 
in his throat would choke him. The 
woman’s eyes were not blind to this; 
but it was part of her punishment that 
she could not help him. 

“Why, you see,” he said, “old 
Hichens got bad news last night. His 
mother died up there in the country, 
and he had to go and bring her home. 
And Mrs. Hichens ain’t what you’d 
call strong; and Browne is down with 
pleurisy —all the fellows are jolly 
glad about that, Browne is such a duf- 
fer.” Browne was the assistant mas- 
ter. “So Mr. Hichens said we 
wouldn’t have school for a fortnight, 
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and he’d be obliged if as many of us 


-as could would clear out, because he 


and Mrs. Hichens would like the house 
quiet for the funeral. So of course we 
toddled. We were all jolly sorry for 
old Hichens, though. He did look 
such a sight; his nose was swollen to 
twice its size,—and it ain't a little 
nose at any time, mummy. But I tell 
you what, there wasn’t a fellow in the 
room that didn’t think better of him— 
big nose, red eyes and all. He wasn’t 
ashamed-to let us see that he cared.” 

The breathless recital came to an 
end, and the woman murmured some- 
thing vaguely sympathetic. Dick 
hardly heeded the words, so engrossed 
was he in his subject. 

“If it had been his aunt, or his sister, 
or his grandmother,” he went on, 
coming nearer the table, ‘““—that is, if 
he has ’em, —I don’t know, you see, 
— and of course at his age he couldn’t 
very well have a grandmother; but if 
he had, and she'd died, we fellows 
could have begun our holidays in the 
right way. But his mother — why, 
that just took the flavor out of every- 
thing! You'd have thought we were 
all going to our own funerals, from the 
faces we had on. We got kind 0’ 
cheered up, though, the further we 
came, — and we did have fun. All the 
sanie, I couldn't keep the thought of 
old Hichens out of my head. It 
seemed to be under everything, and it 
just popped in whenever we were 
quiet; for Sprague and Rogers came 
with me, — and when I'd listen to the 
noise of the train, and make out my 
tune, — you know how it goes, — I'd 
wonder the next minute if that’s what 
the cars said to old Hichens going up 
there — for her. They always say the 
same thing to me, because you are 
here: ‘Mother’s waiting, Mother’s 
waiting.’ ” 

Judith Thorpe pushed her chair 
back with a quick cry. “It’s enough 
to drive one crazy,” she cried, “and 
you mustn’t run on that way. Of 
course the wheels didn’t say that to 
Mr. Hichens. It’s wrong to listen to 
them, Dick.” Her voice softened a 








little; for the pain in the boy’s face 
smote her. 

“T—didn’t—know,” he faltered. “Of 
course I didn’t tell the fellows, — for 
that’s just our secret; but Sprague al- 
lows they say something to every one. 
To him they say: ‘I’ve got your trunk, 
you've got your check; I’ve got your 
trunk, you’ve got your check!’ Try it, 
mummy; begin slow, as the cars do 
when they first gull out, and then go 
as fast as you can. It’s for all the 
world like an express. Try.” 

“‘T’ve got your — my head aches.” 
She broke down pettishly. The words 
were hardly uttered before his strong 
young arms were about her, in that 
bearlike hug she had thought she 
would never feel again, —and_ his 
kisses were being rained on her face. 
She clung to him, crying weakly. He 
had the true masculine abhorrence of 
tears, and the sight of her distress al- 
most paralyzed him for the moment; 
then he produced a grimy handker- 
chief from his pocket and proceeded to 
dry her eyes with a certain amount ot 
gentleness in his clumsy touch. 


‘You must keep the windows bright, 
If you’d see the world aright.’ ” 

He whispered the little nonsense 
lines as she had often whispered them 
to him in times past, when some child- 
ish sorrow had set wide the flood-gates 
of his tears: She tried to answer the 
reassuring voice with a smile, as she 
remembered he had always done; — 
a faint smile that, struggling bravely, 
had gradually effected its mission, as 
the sun dispels the clouds by its per- 
sistent shining. He had never re- 
mained dumb to her appeal, and she 
could not to his; her cheeks dimpled 
slightly, though her eyes were still 
wet. 

“Better?” he asked cheerily; and 
back of his encouraging accents she 
could hear her own voice from those 
other years. She borrowed a bit of his 
vernacular. 

“Hunky-dory!” 

He patted her delightedly on the 
shoulder. “That’s my little hero!” he 
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said, and then they both laughed, she 
as much of a child as he. 

“There ain’t another mother like 
you in the world,” he declared rap- 
turously, sitting down on the arm of 
her chair and still clinging to her. 
“I’ve told all the fellows about you, 
and they think you’re a Number One! 
Sprague’s mother is as stiff as a ram- 
rod. Think she’d say ‘Hunky-dory?’ 
No sir-ee, she’d wither him if he so 
much as breathed it when she was by. 
Sprague wanted me to stay with him 
—they’ve got bully links down his 
way; but I said I’d rather come 
home. We'll have some fine larks, 
won't we?” 


Even as he spoke, child though he . 


was, he recognized the subtle intru- 
sion of some unaccountable presence 
between them; something was keep- 
ing them apart. He stole an anxious 
glance at her. She was tracing idly 
with a pencil upon her writing-pad 
and seemed to have forgotten him. 

“Won’t we, mummy?” he entreated, 
with a pitiful sinking of his heart. 

“Yes—no—I don’t know—you 
ought to have gone with Sprague. It’s 
dull here, with no one of your own 
age—” 

“But,” he interrupted —and the 
gravity in his voice was like a dagger’s 
thrust to her, “I’d rather be here than 
anywhere else in the world. ‘I like it 
best just with you.” 

“T fear Mr. Hichens is giving you 
lessons in flattery, and you'll end by 
being an accomplished deceiver. Who 
would believe that any boy in his 
senses would prefer staying in a quiet 
house with a crotchety old woman, to 
being with boys and noise and joys? 
They all go together.” 

He did not answer the mocking 
tones. He was quite speechless, with 
that strange swelling in his throat and 
the sudden throbbing at his temples. 
He couldn’t be sure of anything. The 
room looked about the same, and she 
seemed the same. There wasn’t any 
difference in her face; but something 
has surely happened to a boy’s mother 
when she doesn’t say she is glad to see 
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him, when he has been away for 
months. The great lump was rising 
higher; it almost choked him; he swal- 
lowed desperately. Had he done any- 
thing wrong? he asked himself, 
searching eagerly in his mind for some 
key to her conduct. Had his reports 
vexed her? They had only been mid- 
dling good, he knew, for he didn’t al- 
ways study, and it was such a tempta- 
tion to frolic. Was she displeased with 
the reports, or with the trick he had 
played on Browne? He remembered 
that he had written her a full account 
of it in his last letter but one, and she 
had ignored it completely in the little 
scrap of a note she had sent in reply. 
Was she angry at that? It wasn’t like 
her, — she was always so fond of a 
joke. Suddenly the grim thought 
that had followed him all through the 
day like a nameless shadow over- 
whelmed him. Perhaps she was go- 
ing to be ill, perhaps she would—. 
There was Hichens’s mother, now. Of 
course she was old—old; but little 
Norrie at school had no mother,— she 
had died when he was a kid of two, 
and she was very young, they said. 
People didn’t always have to be old 
before they died. He pressed his 
arms closer about the slight figure; he 
could not do without her. 

In the midst of her own bitter re- 
flections, she had been touched by his 
silence; the bond of sympathy always 
so strong between them had told her 
unerringly that her flippant speech 
had wounded him — and to her fancy 
this embrace from him meant his abso- 
lute forgiveness of her fault. Would 
he always be as ready to forgive, she 
wondered; would he be as ready 
when—. She pulled herself together 
quickly and turned to him. There was 
no reproach in his honest face, noth- 
ing but love and perplexity, and in his 
eyes a dumb pain like that in the 
glance of a dog who does not under- 
stand. 

“Dick,” she cried, “you are a pillar 
of truth — and I don’t deserve it.” 

The admission was wrung from her 
by the sheer adoration of his gaze, that 
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compelled her to see herself from his 
view-point. But her words and the 
anguish in her voice were happily de- 
void of any deep meaning to him. 
Love is not blind for nothing, nor deaf 
either. 

“Is your head still bad?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh! it’s better, or will be soon,” 
she returned. “But you will have a 
lonely time to-night. I’m—dining out.” 

His face fell. The beautiful vision 
of the home-coming that he had pic- 
tured as his train raced along vanished 
into thin air, as the smoke had done 
from the engine. He tried to conceal 
his disappointment, but the mother- 
eyes were too keen to be deceived. 

“Don’t worry about that,” he said 
briskly. Parker will fix me up some- 
thing — anything will do; and we'll 
begin our good times to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” she repeated dully. 

He slipped down from the chair, 
thinking that his presence there an- 
noyed her, and thrust his hands in his 
pockets, standing with his feet well 
apart and his head flung back. The 
manliness of the attitude seemed to 
give him new strength. 

“IT suppose the governor is going 
with you,” he went on after a moment. 

“No,” she answered sharply, “your 
father dines at his club, as usual.” 

“Then I'll give him a jolly surprise,” 
the boy cried, with a joyful lift to his 
voice, — “the dear old governor! I 
shouldn’t wonder if we waited up for 
you, mummy.” 

“You mustn’t,—you mustn’t. I—TI 
—it may be too late—” 

She broke off trembling, and hid 
her face in her hands. How could she 
bear the thought of those two waiting, 
—waiting, through the long hours of 
the night, listening for the roll of her 
carriage and then the sound of her step 
on the stair — listening for something 
that would never happen? She im- 
agined them drowsing after a time, 
and waking with a start when some 
late reveller passed in the street below 
to wonder aloud that she did not 
come, She knew well how it would 


be. The man, with his implicit trust 
in her, would say she had gone on to 
some ball, as was often her custom; 
and the boy, thus satisfied, would fall 
asleep again. But the man would not 
sleep; he would sit staring straight be- 
fore him, a prey to anxiety, as the 
leaden footed minutes passed; perhaps 
he would thrill under the thought that 
some accident had happened to her. 
And then doubts would come knock- 
ing at his door> hideous doubts that 
would grow from pigmies into giants, 
until at last Certainty—a_ great, 
grisly shape,—would batter down the 
outposts of his confident soul and 
plant its shameless banner on the 
ruins. So his faith would fail — and 
then what would he say? How would 
he thrust upon the boy a man’s bur- 
den, and rob his heart of all youth, — 
how show him all the blackness of the 
mother’s degradation? 

In her selfish absorption, she had 
simply disregarded all thoughts of the 
broken home; she had not allowed 
herself to dwell upon them, — and 
upon Dick away at school least of all; 
but now despite herself they would not 
be longer silenced. This accidental 
home-coming had been something 
outside her calculations. Face to face 
with the boy, encompassed by his love, 
knowing in part how he had deified her 
to his companions, how could she 
show him that his idol was all clay? 
How could she destroy everything? 
And that was what would happen with 
the dawning of a new day, if— 

She sprang to her feet and began 
pacing up and down the room, heed- 
less of her companion, sick with a 
great loathing of herself and what she 
was about to do. The scales had fallen 
from her eyes and she saw herself in 
the pitiless light of truth, saw herself 
as others would see her, the world, her 
friends, her husband and—most of all 
—herson. What could she do? Stay 
or go? Stay with illusions lost, or go 
where illusions beckoned? How could 
she be happy in that new life, with the 
knowledge of the old broken home— 
the ceaseless accompaniment of all the 
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days to come? She was not of those 
women who can forget; she would re- 
member it until the end — even if she 
lived to be as old—as old—as Hich- 
ens’s mother. She paused, struck by 
the oddness of the comparison. Who 
was Hichens? What was Hichens to 
her? The next moment it was clear, — 
that and the strange undercurrent of 
jumbled words that the noise of a rail- 
way train beats in unison with a 
school-boy’s happy heart. 

She turned and swept up to Dick, 
where he stood leaning against her 
empty chair, and gripped him fiercely 
by the arms, holding him at a distance 
and studying his face with burning 
eyes. There was no scorn at her touch 
written there, nothing but the old 
steadfast adoration, that might go out 
forever to-morrow morning. With a 
wild cry, she caught him to her, and 
kissed him again and again, all the 
hunger in her heart satisfying itself, it 
would seem, in that mad embrace. 
After a moment she grew calmer. 

“Dick,” she said swiftly in a broken 
voice, “I’ve been thinking that — that 
I won’t go after all. The truth is, I 
can’t leave you, sonny.” 

He looked at her in wonderment, 
and again the idea of illness appealed 
to his fancy and cast a shadow across 
his dawning joy. Her conduct was 
very puzzling, — coldness such as he 
had never seen in her before, apparent 
displeasure at his coming, and now 
this sudden outburst. He was strange- 
ly bewildered. 

“But you mustn’t stay home just on 
my account,” he said with a heroic ef- 
fort. 

“Oh! don’t tell me to leave you. 
Hold me very tight, lest I slip away. 
Don’t you remember the story of the 
fairy princess, and how she begged tc 
be held fast through all her changes? 
That’s what you must do, — hold me 
fast; the real me is under everything. 
Sav you want me to stay.” 

“Why, mummy dear, you bet Tf do, 
— only it ain’t right for you to give up 
so much for a fellow. I'd be pretty 
mean to keep you home.” 
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She shook her head, a faint smile, 
half merry, half bitter, curving her lips. 
“That’s not the way to hold me fast. 
I may vanish any moment.” 

He threw his arms about her as if 
by their strength alone he could keep 
her forever near him. “I know you 
won't,” he whispered triumphantly. 
“T know you can’t, when I love you so 
much. I was only thinking how sorry 
those folks would be to have you dis- 
appoint them. What? Rather them 
than me? But they'll think I’m such 
a little chap—” 

“Dick,” she interrupted, “you — 
you hurt me. Why don’t you— I 
want to be with you.” 

Again her voice broke, and she re- 
leased her hold of him and stood erect. 
She seated herself, and drew the writ- 
ing materials towards her. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Dick. “You're 
going to say ‘No, thank you,’ain’t you? 
That’s a settler.” He executed a 
double shuffle, and then came quite 
close, leaning over her chair. “May I 
see?” 

“No,” she protested vehemently, 
covering the paper with her hands, 
though as yet no word had been 
traced. “It fidgets me to be watched.” 

He smiled back at her, though his 
spirits were a little dashed by the re- 
pulse, he had so often assisted at 
the composition of notes before; but 
in the general wrongness of things, 
he told himself, there was no use judg- 
ing from the past. He went over to 
the window philosophically, and stood 
looking ‘down on the long avenue. 
There were no houses in front of him, 
only a stretch of park where the trees 
lifted their bare branches against a 
dull March sky. There was little 
passing in the street. Once a stage, 
that looked like Noah’s ark on wheels, 
creaked by, and a smart brake with a 
clanking of chains dashed past. He 
craned forward, but it disappeared 
quickly in the distance, the gay notes 
of the horn coming to him in faint and 
fainter echoes. It grew very still 
after they had died away, and back of 
him in the room the silence was un- 
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broken. There was no sound of life; 
he might be alone for all he knew to 
the contrary. He shifted from one 
foot to the other, and after a little 
struggle with himself he looked 
around. He did not know what he had 
expected from the grim stillness, 
whether he had thought his mother 
had really gone away or not; but his 
heart gave a great bound as he saw 
her, though the dejection of her look 
pained him indescribably. He took a 
step in her direction, — he would not 
let her alter her plans for his sake; but 
the next moment he wheeled back 
again to the window and glanced out 
with unseeing eyes, his heart thump- 
ing loudly and almost drowning the 
happy sound of a dashing pen. 

“Dick,” Judith Thorpe called a min- 
ute later. He was at her side almost 
before she had uttered his name. 
“Dick,” she went on, “please see if I 
have dotted all my 7’s and crossed my 
Fs.” 

He could not believe it! Why, the 
good old times had come again; he 
could hear them ringing in her voice, 
see them shining in her eyes. This 
was the true self at last; she could not 
change again. He caught the paper 
she held towards him, and read the 
few words it contained; then he relin- 
quished it with an unsteady touch. 

“Oh! I say, now—” he stammered. 

“Of course, I’m not Madame de 
Sévigné,” she began with a faint 
laugh. 

“T don’t know who she is,” he inter- 
rupted, “but I’m glad you’re just your- 
self. I don’t believe she can-hold a 
candle to you. What did she do, any 
way?” 

“Wrote letters, long ago, to her ‘in- 
finitely dear child ” 

“I bet she never wrote a nicer one 
than this,—nor one that meant so 
much. Whoever gets it will under- 
stand. You don’t say you’re sorry not 


to go—that wouldn’t be true would 
it? You just say: “My boy has come 
home to me, thank God, and I cannot 
leave him.” O mum, dear, it rings 
happy all through.” 

“Then you think its meaning is per- 
fectly clear? I don’t want to leave a 
loophole for a doubt to creep in that 
I will change my mind. It sounds 
final, doesn’t it?” 

“It would sound finaller if you’d 
send it off this blooming minute. Once 
gone, you couldn’t get it back, you 
know, no matter how much you’d 
want to.” 

“My little Mr. Wiseman, was there 
ever a counselor or like unto you?) No 
one could go astray with you for a 
cuide. Here, give it to Parker, and 
tell him to deliver it quickly—quickly. 
There is no answer.” 

The boy snatched the envelope with 
its momentous contents, and dashed 
out of the room, clattering down the 
stairs in his haste and shouting the 
servant's name at the top of his lungs, 
and returning in an incredibly short 
time. 

“I told him to take the first cab he 
met, — the note was so important — 
and to drive like fun. Wasn’t that 
right?” 

“Yes — yes— quite right. Come 
close, Dick. I’m sailing under orders 
drawn up by your hand, —this dear, 
strong little hand that has saved me 
from shipwreck. There! the pucker 
has come between your eyes, and you 
look mystified. Let me kiss it away — 
so. Don’t try to understand, manikin;: 
it is happily beyond you — beneath 
you. It’s enough for us to know that 
we are just together, isn’t it?” 

“You are really glad to have me 
back, aren’t you?” 

“Glad?” she cried tremulously. 
“Glad? O- Dick! you must find an- 
other word for me; that isn’t a mil- 
lionth part big enough.” 
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After N. Vautin, from a pencil sketch by Sarah Hodges in 1846, 


OLD SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON. 


By Henry F. Bond. 


WORK of great magnitude and 
interest is going on at the foot 
of Summer street in Boston, em- 

ploying an army of men and attract- 
ing a multitude of spectators. There 
are very frequent inquiries as to what 
Summer street was and is and is to be. 
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The foundations are being laid for an 
enormous union railroad station, per- 
haps the largest in the world, esti- 
mated to cost about $12,000,000. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
await with personal interest the com- 
pletion of this great enterprise. The 
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imagination is exercised picturing the 
great building, type of modern inge- 
nuity and audacity, and the vast crowd 
passing up and down this street which, 
within the memory of middle-aged 
men, was admired for its glory of 


We 


trees and aristocratic residences. 
think of the hacks, the cabs, the 
drays, the express and mail wagons, 
the private carriages, striving to 
dodge each other, and the electric 
cars which cannot dodge but must 
be dodged. This once quiet and 
restful street, now a convenient and 
comfortable location for business, is 
in our picture of the future a con- 
tinuous jam. It must become more 
important as a street of business, of 
retail rather than wholesale busi- 
ness. The corner of Summer and 
Washington streets will 
trebly perilous for the 
crowds. 

To make the contrast stronger we 
go back in our minds to the time, a 
little more than a century ago, when 
Boston was but a provincial town, 
and this neighborhood was pasture 
and High street was called Cow 
lane. Or our minds may revert 
back two and a half centuries, when 
the Puritans had but lately landed, 


become 


passing 
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and not a street had been 
graded, and there was only 
here and there a very humble 
cabin. What has been the 
evolution of Summer street 
and its neighborhood; what 
has this district been to Bos- 
ton; what men of public ser- 
vice or of private virtues 
have spent their best years 
of maturity there or laid 
there the foundations of 
their characters? 

According to Drake, Sir 
William Pepperell owned an 
estate on what is now Suni- 
mer This must have 
been in the early part of the 
18th century. He and his 
heirs were royalists, and the 
property was confiscated, as 
was also that of Leonard 
where Hovey’s store now 
Otis place, now Otis street, 


street. 


was laid out through the Pepperell es- 


tate about 1815. 


The grandfather, the 


first Sir William Pepperell, was ex- 


tensively 


known throughout New 


England, was largely interested in the 
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fisheries, a gentleman of engaging 
manners, very popular and wealthy, 
and had long held the highest office 
in the gift of the people, that of presi- 
dent of the Governor’s Council. He 
was appointed chief justice by Gov- 
ernor Belcher in 1730, and held the of- 
fice till his death in 1759. In 1745 he 
distinguished himself as commander 
in the siege and capture of Louisburg. 

While General Heath was in com- 
mand in 
Boston in 
1777, after 
the evacu- 
ation by 
General 
Howe, he 
established 
his head- 
quarters at 
the  man- 
sion house 
of Hon. 
Thomas 
Russell, 
back from 
Summer 
street, near 
where Otis 
street now 
is. General 
He at b 
claimed to 
have been 
the projec- 
tor of the 
earth 
works at 
Dorchester 
Heights. 
He wrote in his memoirs that Mr. 
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Davis, a merchant of Boston, who 
became a property owner in Win- 
throp place, suggested that rows 


of barrels filled with earth should be 
arranged around the works with the 
appearance of strengthening, and rec- 
ommended that when the enemy 
made an attack they should be rolled 
down the hill upon them. A hurri- 
*The pictures for this article, with the exception of 
several of the portraits, are reproduced from the Bostonian 


Society’s collection in the old State House, Boston, by 
vhose courtesy they are here used. 
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cane prevented the attack. General 
Heath wrote memoirs of himself. A 
copy of the book was the gift of 
George Ticknor to the Boston Li- 
brary. On a fly leaf I found the fol- 
lowing: “Jan. 5, 1799 Paid for this 
book (having unadvisedly subscribed 
for it) the extraordinary sum of 2 dol- 
lars. Vegetables in the Boston Mar- 
kets from the Heath farm, are always 
dear, so it seems, is the literary prod- 


uce from 
the same 
soil.” 

On the 


southerly 
corner of 
Summer 
and Wash- 
ington 
SETELES, 
where Shu- 
man’s store 
is now, 
was once 
the man- 
sion of 
Thomas 
English. A 
hundred 
years ago 
this site be- 
longed to 
the Beth- 
une family 
and was oc- 
cupied by 
Dr. Charles 
Jarvis. 
Next to it 
at the same 
time were two wooden dwellings of 
little pretension; the larger was 
of three stories and owned by one 
Steadfast Smith. Leonard Vassal 
owned an estate below on Sum- 
mer street. He owned a residence 
in Quincey, which afterwards _ be- 
came the property of John Adams, 
more lately of his grandson, Charles 
Francis Adams, and is now occupied 
by the great grandson, Brooks Ad- 
ams. Later Samson Reed, Samuel 
Salisbury and Frederick William 
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corner of Summer = and 
Marlboro streets. In the 
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lived and afterwards 
Samuel P. Gardner occupied the 
house that had been Geyer’s, the 
conficated property of Vassal. The 
estates of Salisbury and _  Gard- 
ner, about opposite Trinity Church, 
with their capacious gardens and 
shady trees, were in my _ boy- 
hood and for many years after- 
wards homes such as, with a few brick 
blocks set well back and adorned with 
trees in front of them, were the glory 
of Summer street. They presented 
such a vista of rural beauty and rest- 
fulness as could only now be found 
miles beyond the limits of old Boston 
peninsula and can rarely be seen any- 
where. The change in Summer street 
is so great that not a tree now remains 
there. 

Samuel Salisbury for a while owned 
and occupied with Stephen Salisbury 
a large three-story store on the north 


Geyer there; 
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course of time the Gardner 
house gave place to the 
large store of Hovey and 
company. This and_ the 
store of John Chandler op- 
posite were the first dry 
goods stores on the street. 

East of the Vassal estate 
was that of the First 
Church. * Adjoining that 
was the property of Ebe- 
nezer Preble, brother of 
Commodore Preble. Chaun- 
cy place was cut through 
these two last estates in 
1807, and Mr. Preble’s 
house was built on the 
lower corner of it. Ebe- 
nezer Preble was a leading 
merchant of Boston and 
was at one time a partner of 
William Gray. 

Nathaniel I. Bowditch, 
for many years the accurate 
and almost sole convey- 
ancer in Boston, said in one 
of his newspaper articles, 
signed “Gleaner,” in 1855: 
“Richard Hollinghead of 
Boston, planter, and Ann, his wife, 
being preserved to a state of old age 
attended with many weaknesses and 
infirmities, and for a valuable sum of 
money secured to be annually paid us 
and the survivor of us,” conveyed to 
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Henry Alline and Robert Sanderson, 
deacons of the First Church of Christ 
in Boston aforesaid, “whereof we are 


members,” “all that our dwelling 
house and housing with the land 


whereon they stand, yards, garden, 
orchard, barn and land unto us be- 
longing situate on the southerly end 
of the town of Boston and butted and 
bounded” (description is omitted), 
“reserving during their lives the use 
of the old house, so called, and the lit- 
tle garden, to have and to hold to 
them, their successors in said office, or 
assigns, to the only proper use and be- 
hoof of said church or s@giety for- 
ever,” by warranty deed Tated De- 
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cember 17, 1680. Bowditch adds: 
“Though a quarter of an acre is ap- 
propriated as a highway, it conven- 
iently (1855) accommodates two pub- 
lic edifices and four private ones; so 
that the first occupant had ample 
room for swinging a cat whenever he 
felt so inclined.” He continues: 
“There is probably no land in Boston 
except that on which Chauncy Place 
Church stands, which is held under a 
direct conveyance from the first pos- 
sessor, and of which no subsequent 
conveyance has ever been made.” 

In the Hollinghead house, which 
had become the parsonage, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was born in 1803, 
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five years or more before the First 
Church moved from the old brick 
meeting-house on Cornhill (now the 
northerly portion of Washington 
street) to Chauncy place. The house 
stood back from the street, with elms 
and Lombardy poplars in front. 
When the church was built in 1808 
and the old house was razed, a block 
of four houses was erected on Sum- 
mer street, one of which was. reserved 
for the home of the minister. Rev. 
William Emerson, father of Ralph 
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Waldo, was minister of the First 
Church for twelve years, till his death 
in 1811. Dr. Nathaniel Frothingham 
and Rufus Ellis are remembered as 
later ministers. In 1843 the Chauncy 
place meeting-house was altered, a 
flat roof of colored panes being sub- 
stituted for the high ceiling, giving 
rise to the criticism that Dr. Frothing- 
ham was going to try to raise Chris- 
tians under glass. Within the mem- 
ory of the living, there dwelt upon the 
church property and a little above it 
Robert C. Winthrop, Drs. Harwood 
and Jacob Bigelow, the Rev. Drs. 
Frothingham and Kirkland, and Chief 
Justice Isaac Parker. The distin- 
guished surgeon, Henry J. Bigelow, 
son of Jacob, lived for a while in 
Chauncy place. 

Robert C. Winthrop, born of a dis- 
tinguished family, was prominent in 
the councils of the nation, graceful 
and distinguished as an orator, for 
many years Speaker of the national 
House of Representatives, president 
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of the Massachu- 
setts Historical So- 
ciety, and until his 
death trustee of the 
Peabody fund for 
education in the 
South. 

Dr. Jacob Bige- 
low has been well 
known by his pop- 


ular book on the 
piants in Boston 
and vicinity. He 


had a large prac- 
tice, and was pro- 
fessor of materia 
medica in the Har- 
vard Medical 
School. The son, 
Henry J. Bigelow, 
was born and 
brought up = on 
Summer street. 
The elder Dr. Big- 
elow’s square top 
chaise and the pla- 
ted circle of good 
size on the blinders 
of his harness designated him afar off 
and helped those who were in search 
of him. 

Dr. Daniel Harwood was consid- 
ered at the head of the dental profes- 
sion, which before the introduction of 
vulcanized rubber and commercial 
teeth was a higher honor than it can 
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be now. I remember finding him in 
his native town in Worcester county 
hunting in the field for suitable quartz 
for the manufacture of teeth. 

Dr. Frothingham was prominent in 
Boston as a preacher and _ scholar, 
many of his sermons, poems and 
translations being published. He is 
probably known more generally now 
by his good hymns. He was the 
father of Rev. Octavius B. Frothing- 
ham, who was more distinguished 
than himself. The son pays a delight- 
ful tribute to the father and mother in 
his book on the life and work of the 
father. Dr. Frothingham was to- 
tally blind for many years. When 
he found that an operation to which 
he had submitted was unsuccessful, 
his utterance of disappointment was: 
“Truly the light is sweet and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
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behold the sun.” 
Dr. Hedge at his 
funeral spoke 
touchingly of the 
sorrow of such a 
lover of books and 
of nature at the loss 
of sight and _ said: 
“The crowning 
grace of his life was 
the brave and _ in- 
vincible patience 
with which he bore 
the multiplied in- 
firmities of his de- 
clining years.” 

For many years 
Isaac Parker lived 
in the First Church 
block of houses. He 
was chief justice in 
Massachusetts, pro- 
fessor of law at 
Harvard, where he 
received the degree 
of LL. D., was pres- 
ident of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention 
in 1820, and mem- 
ber of Congress and 
of the American 
Academy. He died in 1830. 

In 1860 the west corner of Chauncy 
street became occupied as a post office 
for a short time. 

Chauncy Hall School was estab- 
lished by Gideon F. Thayer, whose 
methods were in some respects so 
novel and so systematic that he might 
be said to have created a new era in 
Boston education. The public 
schools with the exception of the high 
school and Latin school had not then 
gained great reputation. Mr. Thayer 
first taught in the rear of Washington 
street opposite the Old South Meeting 
House. He erected the building in 
Chauncy place in 1828. The school 
was moved into Essex street in 1868, 
was driven out of its-building by fire 
in 1872, and then occupied the build- 
ing in Coplev square. 

Franklin Dexter, a prominent law- 
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yer, son of Samuel Dexter, who was 
distinguished as United States sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and secretary 
of war under John Adams, lived 
in Chauncy place. For a few years 
Maria Weston Chapman also resided 
there. She was an earnest and in- 
trepid advocate of abolition in the hot- 
test anti-slavery days. When notified 
of danger from a mob if the gathering 
held their meeting in the hall where 
they were assembled, she replied, “If 
this is the last bulwark of freedom, 
we may as well die here as anywhere.” 

On the lower corner of Summer 
street and Chauncy place there lived 
on the Preble estate, as I personally 
remember, Dr. E. H. 
Robbins, and with 
him three young girls, 
sisters, who were his 
wards. A daughter 
of Dr. Robbins, with 
her own means and 
such as friends pro- 
vide her, is now sus- 
taining on Chambers 
street, an institution 
for the support and 
comfort of women. In 
that same _ neighbor- 
hood in the forties 
and fifties, Jacob 
Sleeper resided. He, 
with Isaac Rich and 
Lee Claflin, were the 
founders of Boston 
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University. Jacob Sleeper’s benefac- 
tions amounted to about $500,000. 
Mr. Sleeper had served as a state ap- 
pointed overseer of Harvard Univer- 
sity for twelve years and was a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council. Dr. 


James Jackson occupied this house at 


one period, and later a house on the 
north side of the street between Otis 
and Winthrop places. He was presi- 
dent of the American Academy and 
member of several other scientific so- 
cieties here and abroad. Learned as 
he was in his profession and skilful in 
his practice, he would doubtless like 
best to be remembered as the beloved 
friend. No kinder, gentler or sweeter 
dispositioned man was 
ever called to the sick 
chamber. His _ face 
was a_ benediction, 
and the children of 
his patrons were made 
very happy by his 
greeting in the streets. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody 
truly says that, “with- 
out meaning to do so, 
he practised the mind 
cure; his presence was 
always a power.” 
Previously, in the 
second decade of this 
century, George 
Cabot dwelt in the 
Chauncy place side 
E. ELLIS. of this house. He 
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died in 1823. George Cabot 
one of the most prominent pub- 
lic men of his generation. He was 
master of a ship before he was twenty- 
one years of age. When _ twenty- 
five he was chosen to the Massachu- 


was 


setts Provincial Congress, and in 
1779, when twenty-seven years of 
age, received an honorary degree 


from Harvard College. He became 
United States senator, and was presi- 
dent of the Hartford Convention. 
George Cabot has been represented as 
tall, over six feet, and well propor- 
tioned. Mr. Goodrich wrote of him 
as “the most imposing man among 
the members of the Hartford Conven- 
tion.” Webster spoke of him as “the 
early associate of Hamilton and 
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Ames, trusted and beloved by Wash- 
ington.” He was the great-grand- 
father of Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Very early in this century David 
Ellis located just below the Preble 
house; and this was the birthplace and 
boyhood home of Drs. George Ed- 
ward and Rufus Ellis, both well re- 
membered as ministers respectively 
of the Harvard Church in Charles- 
town and the First Church in Boston. 
The former became noted as a histo- 
rian and was a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy and president of the 





NEW 


SOUTH CHURCH, CHURCH GREEN. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
He received from Harvard the degree 
of D. D. and also that of LL. D. He 
was one of the most interesting talk- 
ers in Boston, and never more inter- 
esting than when he talked about old 
days in Summer street. 

Nathaniel Goddard was one of the 
oldest residents within the memory of 
those now living. His-mansion on the 
corner of Kingston street faced on 
Summer street, but his garden ex- 
tended to Bedford street. On the 
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lower corner of Kingston street I re- 
member the home of William R. Gray 
and afterwards of Horace Gray, both 
sons of William Gray. Horace Gray, 
son of Horace, one of the present jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme 
Court, livedthere in his boyhood. Joh: 
Welles, who became the owner of 
considerable property on the street, 
lived next to the house on the cor- 
ner of Kingston street. Still farther 
down on the same side was Church 
Green, the name of the green being 
given to the property, on account of 
its fitness, long before the New 
South Church was built upon it. That 
church was ministered to in my bovy- 
hood by Dr. Alexander Young, who 
came to the service with a reputation 
as a scholar, and was a thoughtful 
preacher. He died in 1854, in the 
prime of life. Dr. E. J. Young, at 
one time professor in Harvard Di- 
vinity School, is his son. Another 
son was Alexander, whose enter- 
taining items and comments in the 
“Taverner” column in the Boston 
Post till the time of his death, a few 
years ago, are well remembered. 
Besides Dr. Young’s service as min- 
ister for twenty-nine years, he 
edited the “Library of Old English 


Prose Writers,” “Chronicles of the 
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Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony 


of Plymouth,” and “Chronicles 
of the First Planters of the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay.” He 


was one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 

Dr. John Thornton Kirkland, son 
of a missionary to the Indians, was 
minister of the New South from 
1794 till 1810, when he became 

president of Hatvard College. He 

lived most of the time on the corner 
of Summer and Lincoln streets, in 
the family of Benjamin Fessenden, 
and briefly in one of the houses be- 
longing to the First Church. He 
had to a remarkable degree the fac- 
ulty of remembering those with 
whom he ever became acquainted. 
This with his social disposition and 
his fund of humor made him excee«- 
ingly popular with the students. He 
certainly had very important qualifi- 
cations for the office, if not the execu- 
tive ability or the experience in finan- 
cial affairs of his successor, Josiah 
Quincy. 
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or two. Rev. Mr. Tilden was 
the last minister before the old 
church was demolished. On 
the encroachment of business, 
the worshipers had been driv- 
en farther south or out into the 
suburbs. A new church was 
built on Tremont street, but 
that has now been left. 

Dr. Jeremy Belknap owned 
and occupied a house just be- 
low Mr. Fessenden’s on Lin- 
coln street. He was minister 
of the Congregational Church 
in Dover, N. H., nineteen 
years, and from 1786 till 1798 
minister of the Federal Stree 
Church in Boston, over which 
Dr. William Ellery Channing 
was settled in 1803, and which 
is now the Arlington Street 
Church. Dr. Belknap was the 
founder of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and the au- 





; thor of a “History of New 
THE HOMES OF NATHANIEL BOWDITCH AND ° 9 “Z 
‘ : Hampshire” and several other 
OLIVER ELDREDGE, OTIS PLACE. 


An anecdote told of him is that a 
country deacon once called on him 
for advice about a quarrel in his 
church concerning the dogma of 
“the perseverance of the saints,” 
and he said to him: “Here in Bos- 
ton we have no difficulty on that 
score; what troubles us here is the 
perseverance of the sinners.” What 
financial skill he possessed took a 
philanthropic turn. Dr. Andrew 
Peabody said of him: “He took a 
fatherly interest in every member of 
the college, knew the length of 
every student’s purse, and gave his 
aid unasked.” He suffered in his 
last years from a stroke of paralysis. 
He died in 1840. He might have 
been seen in his last days tottering 
along Summer street and Otis place, 
supported by his wife. 

Rey. Francis William Pitt Green- 
wood was settled over the New 
South Church for a short time. Dr. 
Orville Dewey preached his grand THE HOMES OF JOSHUA 





BLAKE, SAMUEL 
sermons in the New South for a year CABOT AND GEORGE BANCROFT. 
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to Harvard University to build Sever 








Hall. She also bequeathed $100,000 t] 
to Harvard and sundry other benefi- O 
cent institutions. C 
Colonel Sever’s commanding pres- SI 
ence when a young man in college, k 
and his discipline as captain of the u 
Harvard Washington Corps saved Pp 
him from suspension. The president a 
of Harvard, overhearing some pro- b 
fessors at a faculty meeting discussing O 
him and his delimtyuencies, exclaimed: tl 
“Sever! turn away Sever! Oh, no, we l 
can’t spare Sever!”—and he remained O 
to parade his company before Presi- J 
dent Monroe and to receive the offer b 
of a cadetship, which his father would i 
not permit him to accept. Ww 
William Parsons, brother of Chief al 
ee Saaee Justice Parsons, dwelt on the east 01 
corner of Summer and South streets. K 
Nothing is more impressed upon my m 
memory than the rides I occasionally is 
had on the box with the coachman p: 
and, what seemed to me cruelty, the as 
use of a goad inserted in the end of a 
the whip-stock. President Quincy i) 
lived there a short time. It must have at 


been, I think, about 1825, when Wil- 
liam Parsons built his house. He or 
some other William Parsons had pre- 
viously occupied a house on the other 
side of Summer street, about where 
Webster built. 





EDWARD EVERETT. 


books. Mr. William C. Bryant gave 
him the credit of being the first to 
make American history attractive. 

At one time Gorham Parsons 
owned and occupied the building on 
the lower corner of Summer and Lin- 
coln streets. Later a brick block was 
built there and occupied successively 
by James Carter and Col. James W. 
Sever. On the west corner of Sum- 
mer and South streets Jonathan Hun- 
newell had his residence. Colonel 
Sever also lived at one time in 
Chauncy place. Mrs.Sever at her hus- 
band’s request bequeathed $100,000 DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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A fourth church in 
that district was that 
of the denomination 
called “Christians” 
simply, sometimes 
known as “Chris- 
tian Baptists.” The 
place of worship was 
a very modest brick 
building at the foot 
of the street, close to 
the site of the new 
Union Depot. One 
of the ministers, 
Joshua B. Himes, 
became an Advent- 
ist, sympathizing 
with Miller. He left 
and built a church 
on Hanover street. 
Rev. Edward Ed- 
munds was the much beloved min- 
ister from 1843 to 1893, and is now 
pastor emeritus at 82 years of 
age. Underneath the church was 
a saloon. 


WINTHROP 


John B. Gough gave one 
of his first temperance lectures there 
The so- 


at the request of Edmunds. 
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ciety now worship on the corner of 
Kneeland and Tyler streets. They 
occupied the Summer street building 
for about ten years. Then, perhaps 
till the great fire, it was a Seamen’s 
Bethel. 

I have reached on the south side of 
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Summer street, in my reminiscences, 
the foot of the street, and I recall the 


charm of the water view 


wharves. The few houses 


north side up as far as High 
street were not of special in- 
terest, nor am I able to say 
anything about their in- 
mates; but crossing High 
street we came in our 
young days, directly op- 
posite South street, to the 
home for many years of 
Daniel Webster. The 
name “Webster” is in- 
scribed on the block which 
stands upon the — spot. 
Webster might often be 
seen walking tnder the 
shadow of the trees on 
Summer street. It was not 
easy to keep one’s eyes off 
him; he was well called 
“the godlike.” The boys 
of that period were con- 
stantly hearing of his suc- 
cesses at the bar and of his 
orations at Plymouth and 


over 
on 


the 
the 


Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall, and 
were spouting at school extracts 
from his great speech against 
Hayne. The intensity of ad- 
miration could only be matched 
by that of grief when, in 1850, 
he advocated compromise on the 
slavery question, reproved those 
who refused to surrender fugitive 
slaves, and irreverently scouted the 
idea of a “higher law.” Yet irrey- 
erence was by ffo means character- 
istic of Webster. 

Ex-senator Bradbury of Maine, 
still living at a very advanced age, 
tells a story of his effort as a young 
man to hear and make the ac- 
quaintance of Webster. He walked 
twenty miles to hear him in 
1825, when the corner stone of 
Bunker Hill monument was_ to 
be laid, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing a position close to him. Hear- 


EDWARD ing that Webster was to give a 
AND DR. 


reception at his house in the even- 
ing, he determined to push his way 
in uninvited. Webster, learning that 
he was a son of a college classmate, 
asked him to stop after the company 
had gone —he wished to talk with 
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4 
him; and then, finding that ee 
the young man had no 
lodging secured, asked him 
to spend the night. This 
was the occasion of the 
famous reception given to 
La Fayette, when two 
houses on Summer street 
midway between Otis and 
\Vinthrop places, Web- 
ster’s and Israel Thorn- 
dike’s, were united by 
cutting a doorway _ be- 
tween them. 

Nearly opposite  Lin- 
coln street, a little above 
Webster's house, were 





the residences of Benja- 
min Loring and James C. 
Paige. They were erected 
on the estate once owned 
by Henry Hill. Rev. 
Samuel May writes: “I 
remember perfectly the 
old Henry Hill house as 
the most attractive of all 
the fine houses on the 
street. It stood about mid- 
way between what be- TRINITY CHURCH AFTER THE GREAT FIRE. 


came Winthrop place and 
High street, — a two-story 
brick building, painted, | 
should say, a soft yellow, 
gambrel roofed, giving 
spacious attic of course, 
a little distance back from 
the street, with grass and 
shrubbery between, a high 
gate, and a substantial wail 
devised architecturally and 
ornamental. It faced the 
south and was rather more 
artistic in appearance than 
most of the Boston houses 
were. [| could think then 
of nothing handsomer or 
more comfortable. I never 
was in the grounds; but 
they ran back to Federal 
court, at the head of which 
court my uncle, Colonel 
SUMMER STREET, OPPOSITE KINGSTON, AFTER Joseph May, father of Rev. 
THE GREAT FIRE OF 1872. Samuel J. May, lived, and 
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THE HOME OF JOHN TAPPAN, ON THE CORNER 


OF ARCH AND SUMMER STREETS. 

[ often looked through the fence pal- 
ing into the orchard-like and decid- 
edly country-like space. When Milton 
place was laid out from Federal street 
it ran back into the Hill grounds, and 
the Friends (Quakers) who had been 


driven out of Congress 
street, built a meeting- 
house there.” Colonel 


Loring was an old bach- 
elor of a jovial disposi- 
tion, a great favorite, well 
known in the _ business 
community, which was 
very largely supplied from 
his stationery store. 
Further up street you 
would have come in those 
days to the dwelling of 
Capt. William Sturgis, 
next to which on the cor- 
ner of Winthrop place was 
the house of Henry Gas- 
sett. During my memory 
of Captain Sturgis he had 
given up the sea and be- 
come a wealthy and gen- 
erous merchant. Asa sea 
captain he had been on 
the coast of Washington 
and Alaska, then known 
as the “Northwest Coast,” 
and had had intercourse 
with Indians. His early 
education had been 
meagre, but he had learned 
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much in the school of life. When 
he was in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, a pedantic member quoted 
Latin, which Sturgis did not under- 
stand, and he replied in the Indian 
language. In front of Captain 
Sturgis’s house began the extra 
wide brick sidewalk, measuring at 
least seventeen feet, and with its 
densely foliaged trees extending to 
Otis place. 

On the west gorner of Summer 
street and Winthrop place, now 
Devonshire street, Henry Higgin- 
son abode in the third decade of the 
century. He was followed by Dr. 
Alexander Young of the New South 
Church, whose services have already 

been mentioned. Passing by in those 
early days the abodes of Capt. Benja- 
min Rich, Charles Brooks and William 
Rollins, we came to a house once oc- 
cupied by Alexander H. Everett. 
Alexander H. Everett was hardly less 
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distinguished as a literary man than 
his younger brother, Edward, though 
much less known as an orator. En- 
cyclopedias give his birth as in 1792 
and his graduation at Harvard in 
1806, his age at graduation therefore 
fourteen, and he was the first scholar 
in his class. He studied law with 
John Quincy Adams and went to 
Russia with him as secretary of le- 
gation, was chargé d'affaires at the 
Hague for nearly six years, was au- 
thor of treatises on the powers of 
Europe and on the powers of the 
Western Continent, was five years 
editor of the North American Review, 
was commissioner to China, and died 
there in 1847. Alexander Everett 
married Lucretia Peabody, sister of 
the twins, Oliver William Bourne 
Peabody and Rev. William Bourne 
Oliver Peabody. 

Oliver Peabody lived on Summer 
street, and assisted his brother-in-law 
in editing the North American Review, 
was for several years editor of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, and was a 
member of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society. He was licensed as a 
Unitarian preacher in 1845, but had 
been a lawyer in all his previous years 
of maturity. He was settled in Bur- 
lington, Vt., and after three years of 
service there he died. Dr. William 
Peabody, the brother, was settled at 
Springfield, Mass. The twin brothers 
were very much alike in person and I 
should suppose also in mind and 
heart. It used to be told that they fell 
in love with the same young woman. 
William gained the greater affection, 
and the brother never married. 

In this part of Summer street lived 
Israel Thorndike, who had owned 
much property in Summer street and 
Otis place, and who also had a 
farm. Back of the house in which 
he lived there was a little open lot 
known as Thorndike’s pasture. Here 
and in a stable-yard close by the rear 
of the Catholic cathedral on Franklin 
street were often kept temporarily the 
donkeys which he had imported for 
his farm. They made the welkin ring 
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hideously and we wished they were 
farther off. 

On the east corner of Otis place, 
now Otis street, there lived for a con- 
siderable time John C. Gray, one of 
the sons of William Gray. John C. 
Gray was a lawyer by education, was 
in the Massachusetts legislature and 
one of the Governor’s Council, and 
delivered the Harvard Phi Beta Kap- 
pa oration in 1821. He was a fellow 
of the American Academy. Dr. Na- 
thaniel Langdon Frothingham suc- 
ceeded George Blake, for many years 
United States district attorney, on the 
west corner of Otis place after a few 
years of home on the First Church 
property. 

Edward Everett, brother-in-law of 
Dr. Frothingham, lived in the next 
house, the twin house to Dr. Froth- 
ingham’s, which had been occupied by 
Israel Thorndike, and for a short time 
by Daniel Denny. As he did not 
die till 1865, his speeches and lec- 
tures, his accurate and elegant dic- 
tion, his clear cut elocution and 
dignified and graceful bearing are 


still well remembered throughout 
the length and breadth of our 
land; but the full evidence of his 


industry, the number of his useful and 
honorable offices and the extent of his 
charities can hardly be realized even 
by those who were adults before he 
passed away. He delivered the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at Cambridge in 
1824, La Favette being present on the 
occasion. He was for many years in 
Congress, was governor of Massachu- 
setts, president of Harvard College, 
Secretary of State, United States 
senator, and minister to England. 
He received the highest literary 
honors from Harvard, Yale and 
Dartmouth, and also from Oxford 
and Cambridge. He was at one time 
editor of the North American Review. 
His famous lecture upon Washington, 
delivered nearly a hundred and fifty 
times, and his weekly articles for the 
New York Ledger yielded over $100,- 
ooo for the purchase of Mt. Vernon. 
Only six days before he died he made 
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an address in Faneuil Hall in aid of 
sending provisions to the suffering 
people of Savannah. It was a great 
gratification to his thousands of ad- 
mirers, who felt that his conservatism 
had sometimes been a hindrance to 
noblest influence, to have him live 
through the Civil War, at its outset to 
come out grandly with several patri- 
otic addresses, and to be associated 
with the consecration of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg by delivering 
the address. It was fitting that he 
should close his political life as he did, 
by giving a vote as presidential elec- 
tor for Abraham Lincoln. William 
Everett, who has distinguished him- 
self as an educator and been a member 
of Congress, is his son. 

After passing John Tappan’s, you 
came to the Bussey estate on the 
northwest corner of Arch street. Ben- 
jamin Bussey lived for about ten 
years before 1820 on the west corner 
of Arch and Summer streets. He was 
a very successful merchant, and left 
to Harvard University $350,000, in- 
cluding the Bussey Farm. 

The fine mansion with its attractive 
garden which stood at the corner of 
Hawley street, well back from Sum- 
mer street, opposite the side of Trin- 
ity Church, John P. Cushing’s in my 
day, was once occupied by Governor 
Sullivan, afterwards by William Gray, 
who had been a state senator and lieu- 
tenant governor, and next by his son, 
Francis C. Gray. James Sullivan was 
born in Berwick, Maine. He was a 
member of the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, of which Maine was 
then a part. He held many responsi- 
ble positions, was judge, member of 
the State Constitutional Convention, 
representative to Congress, member 
of the Executive Council, state attor- 
ney general and governor, and presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. He died in 1808. 

William Gray, very generally 
spoken of as Billy Gray, was said to be 
owner of more than sixty square- 
rigged vessels, and was called the 
richest man in Massachusetts. When 
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asked how much a man wanted after 
he had a million dollars, he replied: 
“A little more.” His wife devoted 
much time to the poor. He died in 
1825. I have been told that William 
Gray employed barber Weiss of Con- 
gress street to shave him every day, at 
six o’clock in winter, at four or five 
o’clock in’ summer, and paid him 
$400 a year—perhaps for the pur- 
pose of helping “the education of 
Weiss’s son, Rev. John Weiss, who 
proved so gifted. 

Francis C. Gray, like his brother, 
John C. Gray, studied law, but did not 
practice it. He was private secretary 
to John Quincy Adams when he was 
minister to Russia, was a Massachu- 
setts legislator, a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, and fel- 
low of the American Academy. He 
received the degree of LL. D. He 
left about $95,000 to Harvard College 
for museum, library and art gallery. 

John P. Cushing had come from 
China with great wealth. He owned 
quite a large estate in Watertown. 
Fifty or sixty years ago a porcelain 
fence brought from China stood in 
front of his house there. Octavius 
Frothingham in writing of his ‘father 
says: “He lived in a delightful street 
well called ‘Summer,’ a street of gar- 
dens and elm trees that branched over 
so as almost to meet across the way, 
with Edward Everett next door and 
excellent people on either side. An 
air of Oriental magnificence was im- 
parted by Mr. Cushing’s Chinese ser- 
vants in their native dress.” 

The site of Trinity Church, on the 
north corner of Summer and Hawley 
streets, was previously occupied by 
the “Seven Star Inn,” and as Summer 
street was then narrow and _ 'ed 
towards a mill it was called “Seven 
Star Lane” or “Ye Milne St.” As 
early as 1735 a very plain wooden 
building was efected for Trinitv 
Church, for which a noble and 
substantial stone building was sub- 
stituted in 1828. Here Phillips 


Brooks preached when he first came 
to Boston from Philadelphia. 


After 
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the stone church was destroyed by 
the great fire in 1872, the church on 
Copley Square was built. I used to 
hear of Dr. John Sylvester Gardiner 
as rector in the early part of this cen- 
tury, and have some personal recol- 
lection of Dr. Jonathan Mayhew 
Wainwright, who was for a brief time 
one of his successors. Dr. Gardiner 
was noted for his eloquence and 
wit. 

Between Trinity Church and the 
large store of Samuel and Stephen 
Salisbury on the corner of Washing- 
ton street I can only recollect some 
small shops, till the large building was 
erected which was occupied as a store 
by John Chandler, the founder of the 
house of Chandler & Company. Wil- 
liam Andrews, bookbinder and book- 
seller, had lived there twenty or thirty 
years earlier. 

In the early part of this century 
what is now Washington street was 
known by five names. From Summer 
street northward to Water street it 
was Marlboro; from Water street to 
Dock square, Cornhill; from Summer 
street southward to Boylston street, 
Newbury; from Boylston street to 
Dover street, Orange; all southward 
to the Roxbury line, Washington. It 
has been interesting to notice in an 
official report of estates as they were 
in 1798, that nearly all the residences 
had stables and woodsheds belonging 
to them, that the number of windows 
was reported, probably as affecting 
taxation, that very many of the dwell- 
ings were three stories high and were 
built partly of wood and partly of 
brick. I can myself remember when 
house furnaces in Boston were fed 
with unsawed cord wood and when 
the cooking was done in open wood 
fireplaces with tin kitchens and Dutch 
ovens and sometimes by the aid of 
turnspits attached to the chimney. 

The great fire of 1872 caught from 
some unknown cause in the granite 
building on the southeast corner of 
Summer and Kingston streets, de- 
stroyed nearly all Summer street and 
extended west to Washington street, 
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east to the water and north almost to 
State street, an area of nearly seventy 
acres, and the value of the property 
destroyed was estimated at more than 
sixty-one million dollars. 

In 1821 Winthrop place was laid 
out by George Bond, who purchased 
the land from Gorham Parsons. It 
had been a pasture, with the exception 
of a portion occupied by two or three 
small wooden buildings. The lots 
were sold to be built upon within two 
years. It was also a condition of the 
sales, that the houses should be set 
back six feet from the .street and 
should be no more than three stories 
high. These conditions greatly en- 
hanced the attractiveness of the place 
for residences; but when the land was 
desired for stores the owners were 
pleased to have the encumbrances re- 
moved. At about this time land was 
released to the city for the wide side- 
walk of Summer street already men- 
tioned. At a little earlier date Israel 
Thorndike laid out Otis place. Dev- 
onshire street was widened and 
opened through to Summer street by 
way of “Theatre alley” and Winthrop 
place about forty years ago; and the 
large business houses of J. M. Beebe 
& Company, Parker, Wilder & Com- 
pany, and Jordan & Marsh were lo- 
cated there by 1861. A natural inlet 
from the harbor once extended about 
as far inland as the present corner of 
Devonshire and Franklin streets, as 
may be seen on some of the old maps. 

In Winthrop place, from forty to 
seventy years ago, there were (not all 
at any one date) the homes of Thomas 
H. Perkins, Jr., William H. Gardiner, 
Rufus Choate, Isaac MacLellan, Isaac 
P. Davis, John Davis, Benjamin 
A. Gould, father of the astron- 
omer of the same name, Isaac Rich, 
William Reynolds, Samuel Whitwell, 
George Bond, H. Hollis Hunnewell, 
Thomas Motley, Henry Cabot, John 
E. Lodge, George Bancroft, Samuel 
Cabot, Joshua Blake, Francis Staun- 
ton, Thomas Lamb, Josiah P. Cooke, 
and Samuel Greele. In Otis place I 
can mention Nathaniel Bowditch, 
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Bryant P. Tilden, Samuel G. Wil- 
liams, Oliver Eldredge, Augustus 


Thorndike, Jeremiah S. Boies, Charles 
Thorndike, Richard D. Tucker, Eben 
Rollins and John L. Gardner. 

Rufus Choate resided in Winthrop 
place ten years, till about the time of 
his death in 1859. He was chosen 
senator when Webster resigned to ac- 
cept the appointment of Secretary of 
State, and after Webster’s death was 
the acknowledged leader of the Mass- 
achusetts bar. His cadaverous fea- 
tures, his sallow complexion and the 
intensity of his facial expression made 
him a marked personality. No Amer- 
ican orator was his equal in apposite- 
ness of figures and illustrations, in 
glowing imagery, and in feeling ap- 
peals. Like Webster, he was specially 
eminent as a jury lawyer, and the 
court room was crowded whenever 
there was expectation of hearing him. 
He was the friend and favorite of the 
young men of his profession. His ad- 
vice to young lawyers was: “Never 
treat a witness as if he were lying un- 
less you are sure he is lying.” He was 
a figure in the community much 
missed when he died. Like the 
great Daniel and many other men 
of genius, he had the reputation of be- 
ing careless in his own money mat- 
ters. A Middlesex lawyer calling 
upon him on business expressed his 
astonishment at the extent of Choate’s 
library. “Yes,” he said, “more books 
than I can pay for—that’s the book- 
seller’s matter, not mine.” There is a 
story that Webster once met him in 
front of the Merchants Bank and 
called to him: “Come here, I want 
$500: I want you to endorse my 
note.” “Make it $1,000,” said Choate, 
“T want $500 too.” 

The home of Rufus Choate was 
in somewhat earlier days the resi- 
dence of Isaac MacLellan. Here La 
Favette was entertained, to meet Gen- 
eral Hull, the father-in-law of Mr. 
MacLellan. and met Generals Ca- 
ble and Huntington, Colonel Put- 
nam and others of his old com- 
panions in arms. Isaac MacLellan, 
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Jr., a son in this family, was a 
lawyer and had some reputation as 
a poet. 

Benjamin A. Gould passed part of 
his life as a merchant, but is remem- 
bered best as one of the earliest and 
most successful teachers of the Public 
Latin School. 

The “Gleaner” (Nathaniel I. Bow- 
ditch) writes of Isaac P. Davis: “As 
a trustee of one of oy literary institu- 
tions, I ever found him to be a man 
of cultivated intellect, courteous man- 
ners and the most genial kindness of 
heart. Habitually possessing almost 
unequalled knowledge of passing 
events, and great vivacity in narrating 
and commenting on them, he was a 
universal favorite in society. With 
him the ‘rope-maker’ was merged in 
the ‘gentleman.’ During the two 
centuries since our city was founded, 
that occupation has certainly never 
had a more popular living representa- 
tive, nor one whose death, though at 
quite an advanced age, has been more 
generally and _ sincerely regretted.” 
Mrs. Davis was a much respected 
neighbor; but after all, the greatest in- 
terest in that house centered in her 
mother, a very benevolent old woman, 
whose declining years were far from 
useless. She was familiarly known 
by us as “Grandma Jackson.” Chil- 
dren were brought up with the im- 
pression that she was decidedly an- 
gelic, and now after sixty or seventy 
years I cannot think of her otherwise. 
She took delight in visiting the poor, 
carrying her bag of clothing or other 
comforts and her purse of money, 
which were cheerfully replenished out 
of the abundance of her friends and 
by freewill offerings of children’s 
earnings. 

Our next neighbor, Samuel Whit- 
well, was off nearly every season, I 
think, to shoot woodcock down on 
the Cape, and I remember well that 
his return was a gustatory satisfaction 
to us. 

Isaac Rich is known as the princi- 
pal founder of Boston University, 
leaving for that purpose in his will the 

- 
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bulk of his large estate estimated at 
nearly one and a half million dollars. 
His property was almost all invested 
in Boston real estate, and the great 
fire of 1872 destroyed nearly all his 
buildings; but his investments yielded 
between seven and eight hundred 
thousand dollars towards establishing 
the university. A cargo of salt fish 
had been spoiled on its voyage toahot 
climate. Isaac Rich was a fish mer- 
chant. He had become very wealthy, 
but he declared that he could send fish 
safely if he picked them out himself; 
and he picked them out, and his cargo 
arrived at its destination safe and 
sound. 

It would not be becoming for me to 
write much of the good things | know 
about George Bond; yet I may justly 
suppose myself to know and feel more 
about him than anybody else now liv- 
ing. He had certainly the reputation 
of strict integrity, of good citizenship, 
af great interest in public and philan- 
thropic affairs, and of generosity. He 
is probably best remembered by some 
old people by the few occasions on 
which he appeared in public and in- 
sisted on the right of free speech or 
deprecated lawless violence, notably 
when on a legislative committee at a 
hearing he rebuked George Lunt, 
who insulted Dr. Charles Follen, a 
much respected professor at Harvard, 
a liberal in both religion and politics 
and an abolitionist in those exciting 
times, and when meetings were called 
condemning the Alton rioters for the 
murder of Lovejoy, and when in the 
financial crisis of 1837 orders came 
from Washington for the demand at 
the post offices of specie payment 
when sufficient amount of specie 
could not be obtained and when the 
Government itself was paying in pa- 
per. Capt. William Sturgis of Sum- 
mer street and Abbott Lawrence also 
counseled moderation and _ delay. 
The mob spirit had well nigh pre- 
vailed; but the storm was averted, 
the premonitory thunder ceased, 
and peace prevailed. Benjamin A. 
Gould of Winthrop place presided at 
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the occa- 


sion. 

Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch was our 
next neighbor. Two generations 
have grown up since his death. His 
ancestors were shipmasters. Nathan- 
iel was taken from school when ten 
years old to assist his father, who had 
become a cooper. After apprentice- 
ship to a ship-chandler, he went to sea 
as clerk, then as supercargo, then as 
master and supercargo. After his 
death, the following resolutions of- 
fered by Edward Everett were unani- 
mously adopted by the American 
Academy: 


meeting called on this 


“Resolved, that the Fellows of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
entertain the liveliest sense of the exalted 
talents and extraordinary attainments of 
their late president, who stood prominent 
among men of science in the United States, 
and who by universal consent has long 
been regarded as one of the most distin- 
guished mathematicians and astronomers 
of the age, .. . . whose services 
were of the highest value in the active 
walks of life, whose entire influence was 
given to the cause of good principles, 
whose life was a uniform exhibition of the 
loftiest virtues, and who with a firmness 
and energy which nothing could shake or 
subdue devoted himself to the most arduous 
and important duties and made the pro- 
foundest researches of science subservient 
to the practical business life.” 


Bowditch’s Navigator has been of 
immense value to seafaring men and 
owners of vessels. The writer re- 
members the wonder with which he, a 
supercargo’s clerk, nearly sixty years 
ago, keeping a log book for his own 
satisfaction, discovered what an easy 
matter it was with the logarithms and 
formulas to determine, by observa- 
tions of the heavens, the location of 
the vessel. Certainly no one can esti- 
mate the expedition secured and the 
accidents avoided for thousands of 
vessels by the indefatigable labor and 
wonderful accuracy of Doctor Bow- 
ditch’s work. Much of his success 
was due to his punctuality. His right- 
eous indignation was likely to be vis- 
ited upon any one who was regardless 
of the value of his time and failed to 
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keep an appointment promptly. On 
returning from a sea voyage in 1802, 
he found the places of business closed, 
for it was a holiday in recognition of 
Commencement at Harvard. It was 
useless for him to remain in the city, 
and he joined the great concourse in 
Cambridge. He was surprised and 
delighted to hear his own name an- 
nounced as the recipient of the degree 
of Master of Arts. Fourteen years 
afterwards he was honored with that 
of LL. D. At Mt. Auburn cemetery is 
an excellent bronze statue of Bowditch 
erected by his friends. Of his four 
sons, three were educated at Harvard 
College, and the fourth received the 
highest honorary degree. 

Nathaniel Ingersoll died in 1861. 
Jonathan Ingersoll and Dr. Henry In- 
gersoll did not die until lately, and 
therefore are better remembered. 
William Ingersoll still survives. The 
family record has surely been very 
honorable. Nathaniel Ingersoll pub- 
lished a history of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, issued a memoir 
of his father, and compiled a unique 
book of Suffolk names. He gave 
$70,000 to Harvard University for 
scholarships. 

For many years Samuel Cabot lived 
in one of the stone houses which he 
had built opposite Doctor Bow- 
ditch and George Bond, in the 
same house that was afterwards the 
widow Bliss’s, whom George Ban- 
croft married. Bancroft lived there 
several years. His history of the 
United States is everywhere recog- 
nized as a work of great research and 
industry and brilliancy of style. He 
had the honor of being secretary of 
the navy, and minister to England and 
to Germany. No name on the Har- 
vard Quinquennial, unless it be that 
of Edward Everett, has appended to 
it so long a list of honors. He lived 
to be over ninety years of age, and had 
not long ceased to work and to ride 
horseback. 

Samuel Cabot, Jr., was a prominent 
physician, and became a fellow of the 
American Academy. His_ brother, 





James Elliot Cabot, is the literary ex- 
ecutor and biographer of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He received from 
Harvard in 1885 the degree of LL. D. 

Passing out the door of the Ban- 
croft house, there was a “lion in the 
way” of entering the Blake house. 
You could pass around him, however, 
in safety. You could find in that 
house in those early days of this cen- 
tury not only a numerous family of 
children with their parents, but also 
Uncle Frank and Aunt Mary Staun- 
ton, brother and sister of Mrs. Blake. 
I used to hear from my parents and 
others special encomiums upon Frank 
Staunton. The grave of Frank 
Staunton at Mt. Auburn is designated 
by a monument erected by the mer- 
chants of Boston “in memory of an 
honest man.” Aunt Mary —so she 
was generally called by the neighbors 
—had a peculiar defect of speech, 
poor woman, which naughty boys 
were fond of imitating; but I never 
heard anything said against the head 
and heart from which the speech pro- 
ceeded. Perhaps I owe my life to her, 
for I have heard my mother dilate 
upon her judgment and presence of 
mind in crossing the street and telling 
her that I, then a very little fellow, was 
in danger, instead of sending her loud 
and startling voice directly up to me, 
when once I was hanging out of a 
window. 

Thomas Motley was the father of 
John Lothrop Motley, the historian, 
and of Thomas, who married Maria 
Davis, granddaughter of Benjamin 
Bussey, and lived on the Bussey farm 
in West Roxbury and was Harvard 
instructor in farming. Thomas Mot- 
ley, Sr., was something of a wit. 
He belonged to a_ social club 
that met at the members’ houses. 
I think none of the members 
can be now living. The breakfast 
table reports of discussions and bon 
mots of the evening previous made 
some of the sons resolve that they 
would some day belong to just such a 
club. While Thomas Motley was a 
member of the Massachusetts legisla- 
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ture, he went to France. He told at 
the club that when he wished on a spe- 
cial occasion to appear at the palace 
he said to the official at the entrance, 
“General Court,” and was admitted as 
an army Officer. 

John Lodge lived in the stone house 
facing up Winthrop place after 1840. 
Henry Cabot, his father-in-law, had 
lived there before. His son, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, the present Massachu- 
setts senator, was born there. He 
wrote the biography of his great- 
grandfather, George Cabot, a book 
which belongs to the literature of old 
Summer street. 

Josiah Parsons Cooke, father of the 
late Harvard professor of the same 
name, was a prominent lawyer and 
received an honorary degree from 
Harvard University. Samuel Gree- 
le, known very generally as Dea- 
con Greele,—how well I remem- 
ber him!—was a_ graduate of 
Harvard. He was cordial in man- 
ner, gleeful, loud in voice, louder 
in laughter. We would often hear 
him through our closed windows. 
“Tt is one of my gentle smiles,” he 
would say. I think he studied for the 
ministry, but I do not know that he 
ever preached. I remember him as a 
type founder, his place of business be- 
ing in Congress street. Deacon Gree- 
le hustled William Lloyd ‘Garrison 
into the Old State House to save him 
from the fury of the mob on the fa- 
mous occasion when he was in such 
great danger. 

Winthrop place and Otis place were 
tributary to Summer street and were 
connected at their lower ends; and, 
having no outlet into Franklin street 
except for pedestrians, they formed a 
sort of double cul de sac and, having 
a continuous brick sidewalk around 
the block enclosed, provided the boys 
with a course for their trucks and 
hoops and sleds and skates. One of 
our old comrades, James Elliot Cabot, 
says in his memoir of Emerson: “The 
Summer street region, even as I re- 
member it twenty years later [than 
I‘merson’s day], was a boy’s paradise, 
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and echoed every holiday afternoon 
and midday recess with ‘Coram’ and 
‘Hi-spy,’ having just the right admix- 
ture of open ground, fences and thor- 
oughfares with intricacies and lurking 
places of sheds and wood houses and 
here and there a deserted barn with 
open doors and a remnant of hay long 
untouched.” - 

The neighborhood was remarkable 
for sociability, and the number of chil- 
dren of similar parentage within sim- 
ilar limits could hardly be matched 
to-day. Nearly every family included 
from six to eight children. I easily re- 
call thirty-five near enough to my 
own age to be my comrades. We may 
have been a little clannish. Probably 
the “Northenders” and the “Sullivan 
paddies,” with whom we occasionally 
had pitched battles, may have thought 
us aristocratic and so conceived an 
unwarranted dislike to us. There was 
more play, however, than hostility in 
our contests. I account it a rare and 
rich privilege to have lived there. We 
were near the Common too, which 
had not ceased to be a common pas- 
ture and was a playground all over. 
I well remember sometimes accom- 
panying the man who took our cow to 
the Common daily. Not many of our 
children to-day can have so enjoyed 
the advantages of both country and 
city. Some of our playmates have be- 
come quite distinguished. I may well 
mention the late Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould, the astronomer, and the late 
Prof. Josiah Parsons Cooke, the 
chemist, and Rev. Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham. “With Octavius Frothing- 
ham’s death, passed away the most 
brilliant and interesting figure — ex- 
cepting one, — of those who were the 
younger liberal leaders of the last gen- 
eration,” said J. H. Allen. 

The land on that part of Devonshire 
street which was once Winthrop place 
and that adjoining portion of Sum- 
mer streeton whichare now five stores, 
the whole number of buildings upon 
the tract being thirty-two, was as- 
sessed in 1897, apart from the build- 
ings upon it, on a valuation of $1,668,- 
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700, very nearly one hundred times its 
city valuation in 1821. Real estate on 


Summer street and the adjacent 
streets must continue to increase in 
value, all the more on account of the 
modern innovations of elevators and 
“sky-scrapers.” 

One cannot contemplate the great 
change which has taken place in Sum- 
mer street and its neighborhood with- 
in a century, and mostly within sixty 
years, without regret, unless he is 
specially charmed with the victories of 
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mammon; and yet it has been the 
same change which has made Boston 
as a whole with its surrounding coun- 
try so attractive. Summer street has 
doubtless been an object lesson; so 
far as it helped to inspire our city 
workers and traffickers with a love of 
the rural, it has been the instigator of 
beautiful suburban villas; and it is 
now taking its turn in accumulating 
the wealth so helpful to the beauty, 
restfulness and héalthfulness of the 
outskirts and environs of Boston. 











THE INNER BOND. 


By Percy Adams Hutchison. 


IT, as I wander down some thoroughfare, 
Or mingle, careless, in a passing throng, 
1 meet with one fast hurrying along, 

Some man or woman, sped by joy or care, 

’ I never saw until that moment there, 

Whom yet my heart doth greet in accents strong; 

And then I say, “In shape and ages long 

Forgot we met, ’mid regions otherwhere.” 


Oh, is not hint indwelling in the blood 

That we, who seem but phantoms of the hour, 
Gaining oblivion for a final dower, 

3elong in truth to some great brotherhood, 
Where laws of Birth and Death hold not as good, 
And even Time itself hath naught of power? 























MISS PETERS’S INDIAN SUMMER. 


By Mrs. 





ta) NE hazy Indian sum- 
Ay mer day Mrs. Buck- 

Y| land walked along the 
country road to the 
Peters farm. No 
|| weather is more de- 

lightful to New Eng- 
landers than these sunny, warm 
days that seem to step in between the 
autumn’s frost and the winter’s storm, 
and to hold the storm and cold back 
while we take a long breath of prepa- 
ration for them. 

Mrs. Buckland smiled to herself as 
she rustled through the fallen leaves, 
and breathed the sweet, hazy air. She 
admired the rich red of the blackberry 
leaves, the little second growths of 
ferns and mosses and the tender vines 
sent out at the base of the withered 
stalks of St. John’s wort. She was 
one ‘of the fortunate ones of earth,— 
not in the sense of possessing wealth 
or honor, but in keeping a young 
heart during her stay here of more 
than half a century, and in feeling a 
human interest in all around her so 
palpably real, that old and young felt 
it and opened their griefs and joys and 
hopes and disappointments to her. 
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She had known many phases of life 
herself; but now, in a little season cf 
Indian summer of her own, she was 
enjoying life as it passed, without 
dread of the winter coming on. 

The many acres of the Peters farm 
stretched along the road on both 
sides, the bare solid house on one side 
and the huge unpainted barn on the 
other; while a mob of sheds, corn 
cribs and hen houses stood behind the 
house. Two years before this, Mrs. 
Buckland had visited in the neighbor- 
hood for several months. An old 
place a mile or two from the Peters 
place had been inherited by a city fam- 
ily, and the city bred children had 
thought there would be great pleasure 
in real country life. Mrs. Niles had 
demurred, knowing as mothers know 
the tastes of her family better than they 
know themselves; but she consented 
to try for one season if her friend Mrs. 
Buckland, would stay with her for the 
trial. It was not a success. The old 
orchards and pastures were uninter- 
esting, and the evenings, lighted by 
kerosene lamps and musical witt 
katydids and whippoorwills, with bats 
flying through the open windows, 








came to be dreaded; and the nights, 
with swallows whirring in the chim- 
ney at such unexpected times, the 
uncomfortably early hours at which 
the birds awoke and insisted upon 
waking the rest of the world, and cocks 
crowing, — it was all doleful to the 
newcomers, and the only relief was in 
sending for relays of friends who could 
tell the news from Newport or Bar 
Harbor. But company disturbed the 
already dissatisfied servants. Mrs. 
Niles’s troubles were many; and gladly 
did the Niles clan troop home in 
the autumn. [Before another year all 
sentiment was laid aside and Uncle 
Daniel’s farm was sold to the highest 
bidder. 

But Mrs. Buckland liked all these 
sights and sounds which the rest were 
sO anxious to get away from; the 
smell of the pines in the wood lot, the 
cattle feeding in the pastures, the oxen 
standing patient in the hay field were 
all refreshing to her; the swallows and 
the hens were far indeed from annoy- 
ing her; and she laughed at the cow 
that insisted upon announcing milking 
time in the morning under the cham- 
ber windows. Wandering along the 
country roads, she became acquainte< 

‘ with each barefooted boy and sunbon- 
neted girl, and talked over the stone 
walls to the farmers in the fields until 
her pleasant face grew familiar to all. 
3y the Peters farm house gate was a 
magnificent elm, with a pleasant view 
of green fields and distant hills spread- 
ing before it. Mrs. Buckland often 
availed herself of this resting place, 
and soon knew all the inmates of the 
house. First came lean old Abiel Pe- 
ters himself, with a smileless nod and 
miserly face and secretive, close shut 
mouth, self-will and obstinacy marked 
in every line of his make-up. Sam 
Hard, the hired man, slouched along 
beside the oxen or drove home the 
cows, and glanced furtively at the 
quiet figure beneath the elm. He was 
awkward and bashful enough; but his 
sister ’Miry, the hired girl, was more 
easy in her manners. She made great 
clattering of milking pans and pails, 
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and kept herself in evidence by loud 
and would-be witty remarks, until she 
was noticed and recognized. 

The remaining member of the fam-= 
ily, however, was of a different kind; 
and Mrs. Buckland soon found herself 
looking forward to her meetings with 
Miss Sarah Jane Peters with pleasure. 
The wholesome, clear eyed, middle 
aged woman, with her shrewd New 
England sense and wit, had attracted 
Mrs. Buckland from the first day 
when she was drafvn to the door by 
*Miry’s loud remarks. In an almost 
masterful way she had invited the 
stray guest to rest in the house; and 
after that hardly a week passed but 
the two unlike women had talked to- 
gether either under the tree or in the 
house. Energetic and hard working, 
Sarah Jane Peters had little time from 
the manifold duties of the well man- 
aged farm, but in the midst of her bus- 
tle and satisfaction at work well done, 
there seemed sometimes a regretful ex- 
pression on her face, as if she had 
missed something in her life, as if 
baking, churning, preserving and pick- 
ling, rising with the sun and seeing 
that every one on the place, down to 
each individual hen, did full duty, and 
that every cent was most prudently 
spent,—as if all these things had not 
quite satisfied her nature. 

Old Abiel had no such misgiving; 
and he did not intend that his daughter 
or his help should. He carried around 
the burden of his seventy-five years 
quite briskly, and though somewhat 
stiff and bowed, he clambered on to 
his hay loads and drove off to the vil- 
lage in his rattling old wagon to col- 
lect his milk bills. 

Mrs. Buckland’s admiration of the 
fine views and well cultivated fields 
pleased Miss Sarah Jane, and she 
would tell her of her own various avo- 
cations from day to day; but she 
liked better to have her visitor tell of 
the life in the great outside world. 
When the last call of the season came, 
it was with respect and regret that the 
two women parted. Mrs. Buckland 
said, as she gave her address: “Now 
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if anything of great interest or any 
great change in our lives comes before 
we meet again, let us send word to 
one another.” 

“Well, Mis’ Buckland, I can’t tell 
you how much good it has done me, 
knowing you this summer; I do hope 
some way or other we shall meetagain; 
and I will let you know if I can if any- 
thing changes much here.” 

So they parted, Miss Sarah Jane to 
go on with her round of duties, while 
Mrs. Buckland wandered over an old- 
world track where every halt brought 
memories of the same journey when 
her life was younger and others had 
walked beside her. 

The early fall of the year of this In- 
dian summer walk found Mrs. Buck- 
land at home once more, and in the 
mail awaiting her she found a copy of 
the Burnham County Gasette of 
two months before, with a marked no- 
tice of the death of Mr. Abiel Peters. 
“The death of our aged townsman 
was caused by falling from a load of 
hay in his barn, which caused paralysis 
of the lower part of his body, and 
though his mind continued clear he 
only lived a week.” So instead of writ- 
ing to Miss Sarah Jane, Mrs. Buck- 
land, ‘as:she was to visit in a town from 
which a stage coach ran every day to 
Burnham, concluded to ride over and 
visit her; and now, having been left 
by the stage half a mile away, she was 
walking through the rustling leaves. 
Going up the path to the house, she 
noticed that there was a more cheer- 
ful look to the whole place. “New 
shades were drawn up in the front 
windows, and the front doorsteps 
looked as if used. She lifted the bright 
old brass knocker; and in a moment 
Sarah Jane stood before her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Buckland, I saw you 
when you turned in from the road! I 
was way up in the garret, and I felt I 
couldn’t run down fast enough. And 
I declare it kind of scared me too; for 
I'd been wishing I could see you so 
strong that I most felt as though I'd 
drew you here.” 

“Well, maybe you have,” laughed 
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Mrs. Buckland. “Very strange things 
happen nowadays; and whenever I 
have thought of writing something 
seemed to tell me: ‘No, go up and tell 
Miss Sarah Jane why you haven’t writ- 
ten.’ I was across the sea and did not 
get the paper you sent until my return 
a month ago.” 

“Oh, I knew it was all right. Come 
into the sitting room and let me look 
at you.” 

The room was sunny and a new car- 
pet and new paper had changed it 
from the faded, gloomy look of two 
years before. A fire smouldered on 
the Franklin stove hearth; and the cat 
slept on a soft cushion in a rocking 
chair. 

Mrs. Buckland told Miss Peters how 
she came and how she thought that if. 
she did not find her she would walk 
over to Burnham and use the time un- 
til she took the stage back at five 
o'clock. 

Miss Peters protested against her 
going. “But if you must go, Sam and 
I will take you over to the village in 
time for the stage.” 

“Sam and ’Miry both here, are 
they?” 

“Oh, la! "Miry, rattle headed thing, 
has got married and lives in the vil- 
lage; but Sam—he’s more of a 
standby, and he’s here, and his sister 
Phebe, a good deal older than ’Miry, 
is here. I have to pay her twice as 
much as ’Miry; but she’s worth twice 
as much. I’ll go out and, start her 
about dinner.” 

She was soon back, and told in de- 
tail the circumstances of old Abiel’s 
exit from life, and in the interval of 
the tale attended to the solemn beck- 
onings of Phebe, who appeared and 
disappeared. “La sakes,” laughed 
Sarah Jane, “she’s so excited at you 
being here, that she won’t give me 
any peace. She’s good help, but she 
ain’t very cheerful; she had what they 
used to call an ‘early’ down on the 
Cape, and she’s never got over it. 
What fools women are sometimes, — I 
don’t mean in having ‘earlys,’ but in 
not getting over ’em.” 
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When dinner was over, and Phebe 
was shut out with the dishes, and the 
two friends sat down together, Mrs. 
Buckland exclaimed: “What do you 
mean by an ‘early’ ?” 

“Why it’s being disappointed in your 
love aftairs when you are young, and 
going on kind of whimpering about it 
ever after. Phebe has been kind of 
setting up as a martyr, because a gooil 
for nothing drinking fellow went off 
and married another woman, when she 
expected to have him; and no amount 
of showing her*how misfortunate ’twas 
for the other poor thing seems to get 
it through her head that she’s the 
lucky one.” _ 

“Well, tell me now about yourself. 
Shall you live on here? And what 
have you been doing all your life? 
Did you have an ‘early?’ Tell me the 
whole story.” 

“T never told my whole story to any- 
body in the world. Ma, she knew 
everything. It isn’t anything but the 
commonest kind of a life I’ve led; but 
I’ve had my hopes and my disappoint- 
ments. You know something what 
Pa was, a set man, and one that would 
rule everybody in his house. It may 
seem kind of unfeeling to say these 
things, but I knew them and felt them. 
I took the best care I could of him and 
did for him all he would let me; and 
I understood him, for I am some like 
him. But Ma, she was as different as 
could be. She was a little woman, and 
real pretty when she was young, but 
ready to give up everything. This 
house and farm was hers. This was 
Grandfather Morse’s, and she was an 
only child, same as me. Now I guess 
just such men as Pa marry just such 
women as Ma most always. Pa 
thought as much of her as he could of 
any woman; but he was the man and 
head of the house, — and just as soon 
as Grandpa Morse died and they 
moved over here, when I was about 
ten years old, Ma made over the whole 
to Pa. She’d worked hard enough be- 
fore at the little house where Sam 
Hard’s folks live now; but here in this 
house there was more to do, — more 








cows were bought, and more hay 
made, and planting done, and no more 
help could be had— Oh, no! Field 
after field was added, and we pinched 
along as though we were just keeping 
out of the poor house. I was the old- 
est child. I was always fond of chil- 
dren, and I used to grieve as one little 
brother and sister after another lived a 
month or two and died, — because I 
suppose Ma hadn't life enough to give 
them a start; awd each little grave 
made her thinner and her heart heav- 
ier. The only thing I ever knew her 
take a stand against Pa was about my 
going to school. It was little enough 
chance I had, but I was dressed and 
started for school when there was one, 
even if Pa grumbled and wanted me 
to drop corn or potatoes. I grew up 
stout and well, and I know I was Ma’s 
help and comfort. Pa was always 
wishing I was a boy; but I often 
thought when I got older that if I had 
been a boy Pa and I wouldn’t have 
got on together long. 

“When | was nineteen years old I 
suppose I was quite a lively piece; and 
folks said I was good looking. Of 
course | went round among the young 
folks, and had my share of the good 
times. : 

“There was one young man that I 
must own up I| thought the world of, 
and he wasn’t none behind in liking 
me. His name was Edmund Bray- 
ton. He hadn’t lived round here 
always. He and his mother, who was 
some distant relation to old Mrs. 
Burbank, came from western New 
York. 

“Now just the queer way things run 
in this world! Pa, set and close fisted 
andclose mouthed, was married to Ma, 
easy and gentle and ‘fraid of every- 
thing; and here I was, with quite a 
spice of Pa in me, taking to Edmund, 
who hadn't a speck of real go-ahead 
in him. But he was steady and bright 
and the kindest son a mother ever had. 
He was a clerk in Burbank’s store. 
and taught writing school evenings. 
I know he’d get to reading and not 
look up ’til he was spoken to in the 
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store; and I never thought he was a 
driving worker. 

“T s’pose Pa kind of suspected how 
Edmund and I fancied each other; for 
though he never was one to say much, 
he was often flinging out something 
about that lazy clerk at the store, and 

show it was well for him he could write 

a good hand or he wouldn’t be worth 
his salt. I used to go to the writing 
school,—and I’ve often set and 
thought of those nights when we used 
to come trooping home all together 
‘til we came to the turn of the road 
that leads up here, when Edmund and 
I would come alone. I ain’t one to be 
sentimental, as anybody would know 
to look at me; but to be young is good, 
and maybe it is better to have an ‘early’ 
than to have nothing. 

“Well, it was a long time before Ed- 
mund spoke; for even then Pa had the 
name of being a rich man, and Ed- 
mund knew he did not like him, and 
knew that he hadn’t much to offer, and 
when he did ask me he said so. I 
didn’t care; I was used to pinching, 
and I knew I could make a little goa 
good ways and could make that little 
more. But Pa—I’d never come into 
a real setting up my wav against his; 
and Ma wasn’t strong, and I knew how 
she would tremble and not be able to 
help me. So we went on some months 
understanding each other. I wasn’t 
willing Edmund should say anything 
to Pa. But at last an uncle of Ed- 
mund’s in New York state wrote 
wanting him and his mother to go 
back there. His wife had died and he 
wanted Mis’ Brayton to keep house 
for him, and wanted Edmund to be 
clerk in his store. It was no great out- 
look; but it looked pleasant to me. 
We talked over the little home we'd 
have, — for Mis’ Brayton was to be 
away from us. So I told Edmund he 
might speak to Pa. I’ve gone over 
that day, many’s the time since. I saw 
Edmund come up the road and go into 
the barn where Pa was; but it wasn’t 
long before he come out. I felt more 
proud of him than I ever had before, 
for there was Pa standing in the barn 
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door madder than I ever saw him. I 
couldn’t hear very much. Edmund 
stood straight up and looked Pa right 
in the eye and answered him back. I 
heard him tell Pa that he should see 
me again, as he couldn’t take any such 
answer without I told him the same; 
and he went off. Pa came in raging. 
He hadn’t been used to having any- 
body stand up to him. I never heard 
him swear before nor since. He 
wanted to know what I meant in let- 
ting that worthless fellow come to him. 
I felt scared at first; but I grew cool 
and told him it meant I was going to 
marry Edmund bLrayton and that he 
was no worthless fellow but a steady 
man and a good son and would be a 
good husband. Finally he told me if 
I married that man I should never en- 
ter this house again, not even if Ma 
was dying,—and Ma should never 
come to me. Poor Ma had sat by all 
crushed up looking; and when Pa 
stamped out, she looked so pitiful, and 
her poor lips trembling, that I broke 
right down. I drew that little chair 
there up to her and leaned against her 
shoulder and cried: ‘Oh, what shall 
I do?’ 

“She straightened up, and spoke out 
real decided. ‘Sarah Jane,’ says she, 
‘I shall never stand in the way of your 
happiness. You know you are the 
light of my life, and my right hand; 
but neither your father nor I have any 
right to force you either way. I think 
Edmund is a good young man. But 
oh! how can I live without ever seeing 
you again? We cried together as I 
have never cried since. But I said: 
‘T don’t know but what my first duty 
is to you, Ma.’ ‘No,’ said she,—and 
she talked calmly about it. 

“T was so astonished to hear mild 
little Ma talk so that I began to grow 
calm and be myself again. 

“But it was all too much for her, and 
the next morning she couldn’t lift her 
head from her pillow without fainting 





dead away. Old Doctor Shaw 
looked pretty sober when he saw 
her. He said she was all run down, 


and was a worn out woman before she 
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ought to be. With good care she 
might live for years, but overwork or 
worry would soon finish her life. 

“Well, I went up into the north gar- 
ret and sat down on an old chest there, 
and thought it all out. I thought how 
happy it would all be, if I could come 
home to Ma now and then with a kind 
husband and maybe little children as 
Elvira Drew did every year; and then 
came’ the thought how it would seem 
to Edmund. I decided I would have 
no shilly-shallying about it. I would 
either marry him or give it all up for 
good. I prayed with all my might for 
some sign as to which way was the 
right one; but my prayers didn’t seem 
to rise above the rafters—and I 
couldn’t see any help in asking any 
earthly body. But at last a kind of 
stillness came over me. I sort of real- 
ized that life for me was going to be 
spoiled either way, and my _ poor 
mother was the nearest duty, and I 
got right up and went down to her. 
She seemed to feel what I was going 
to do. ‘Don’t you do anything you'll 
regret too much afterwards,’ said she. 
After supper I started for the village. 
It was in September and the dark 
came on early; and the lonesomeness 
of that walk is fresh with me now, 
though it’s nearly thirty years ago. 
I went into the store, and Edmund 
went out with me. Well, it’s no use 
trying to tell anything about that walk 
and talk. Of course he couldn’t see 
it as I did, and so I had not only to 
bear my own sorrow at giving him up, 
but to know that he was going away 
angry with me. 

“Ma got better and was round the 
house. I never said a word to her of 
what I had done. But one morning 
Lucinda Peck, who used to go about 
dressmaking, called in. She was a 
good soul enough, but full of gossip; 
and she called to me to know if I 
knew that Mrs. Brayton and Edmund 
had gone off quite sudden to New 
York state. I managed to look un- 
concerned and said I didn’t know as 
they'd gone, but knew they were go- 
ing soon. I knew Ma gave a start. 


‘Well,’ said Lucinda, ‘the folks down 
to the village thought you and Ed- 
mund were sweet on each other and 
that you’d know all about it.’ “The 
folks at the village don’t know every- 
thing,’ said I; and Lucinda started off, 
and that was the end of it. 

“T never said one word to Ma about 
it for more’n a year. I think Pa was al- 
most scared at the ease with which he 
got his own way I knew he wanted 
to know how it ended, but I never 
spoke to him for many a long month 
unless I had to. 

“There were some things about the 
farm that were Ma’s—all the hens 
and chickens and eggs and what but- 
ter was made to sell. Ma hadn't made 
much; but I began to take all such 
things into my care — and never from 
that day to the day Pa died did I ever 
ask him for money; and I saw that 
Ma had what she wanted. I always 
had money. I had a knack with poul- 
try — my chickens and young turkeys 
most always lived, and my hens laid 
when eggs was high, and my butter 
brought gilt-edge prices. Pa said 
something to Ma once about putting 
some of the money that came from 
them in the bank; but she told him 
they were all mine now, and he never 
said a word more. 

“J just devoted myself to caring for 
Ma; and she told me in her last sick- 
ness that her last days had been her 
best days. 

“Of course, as the years went on, 
other men than Edmund tried to make 
themselves agreeable to me; but I had 
made up my mind where I was going 
to stay, and I stayed. I knew Pa was 
disappointed enough when I sent 
young John Hunter off. The young 
men of my set got married, and I saw 
no more of them unless their wives 
died, when they sometimes drifted 
round my way again. Pa was piling 
up money, and everybody knew it. 
Why I guess,” laughed Sarah Jane, 
“that I could have been second wife 
to half the widowers in town. I 
thought Pa would tear out what hair 
he had left when I wouldn’t have old 
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Squire Horner; he was the richest 
man in this part of the state, and had 
the best house anywhere round, and 
no children, as he told Ma over and 
over again. 

“Work is a great thing tomake folks 
contented, and all these years I’ve 
been such a busy woman that I haven’t 
been fretful; and when Ma looked up 
at me the day before she died, and 
said, ‘Sarah Jane you give up a good 
deal for me a great many years ago, 
and I think you'll have your reward 
for it,’ I felt so glad I did what I did. 

“Pa and I settled down into a kind 
of a dull life. Pa really tried I think to 
let me know that he thought much of 
me; but we hadn’t much to say to each 
other. When his accident came, and 
we knew he wouldn’t get about again, 
Cousin Abiel came over quick, and 
every time he could get a chance he 
was at Pa about making a will. I 
heard, him tell Pa once, when he didn’t 
know I was round, that a woman 
couldn’t be expected to know how 
to manage an estate and ’twould 
be better for Pa to trustee his. Pa 
looked pretty grim when I went in to 
him after Abiel had gone — and said 
he wanted to see Squire Foss. I was 
bound I wouldn’t say a word whatever 
he did; his money had been his idol, 
and he should do what he pleased now 
that he had gotto leave it. When Squire 
Foss came, Pa asked him before me, 
how his property would go if he didn’t 
leave any will. Squire Foss told him 
it would go to me clear. ‘Well,’ said 
Pa, ‘that’s how I want it to go, and 
I’ll pay you just the same for coming 
as though you wrote a will.’ 

“Pa knew as well as we did how he 
was; but he looked pleased at me and 
went off into a sleep that he never 
seemed to wake real sensible from 
again. But when it was all over I was 
really astonished, for in his locked box 
in his old desk, the bonds and stocks 
and bank books and mortgages that 
were there were beyond any anybody 
had supposed that he owned, — to say 
nothing of the real estate he had all 
round the county. When I thought 
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how Pa had hoarded and scrimped all 
his life to pile up this money, and had 
never allowed himself anything but 
just what he couldn’t do without, I felt 
kind of scared for fear I might do the 
same, and I made up my mind I 
wouldn’t, — and I haven’t, so far. I 
took the first dividends that came in, 
and I gave Elder Stone five hundred 
dollars towards paying off the church 
debt; and I spent on the house, and 
fixed up the Hards’ house, and bought 
anew carryall. But still I was kind of 
restless and lonesome,—and now I 
have decided to treat myself to some- 
thing.” 

Sarah Jane paused here in her long 
story, and though her eyes were bright 
and lips smiling she blushed like a 
young girl. 

“What are you going to have?” said 
Mrs. Buckland. 

“IT am going to have a husband,” 
said she, laughing at Mrs. Buckland’s 
astonishment. 

“Whom are you going to marry?” 
Mrs. Buckland managed to ask. 

“Well, his name is Edmund Bray- 
ton.” 

“Why, Sarah Jane Peters, you are 
positively dramatic. Tell me the rest 
at once.” 

“Well, about two years ago it was 
copied into our Burnham Gazette the 
death of Mis’ Brayton, Edmund’s 
mother, at the same town where I 
knew they went from here. I had heard 
they went from that place years ago, 
but this showed they had got back 
there again; so after Pa’s death I 
thought it would be no harm to send a 
paper which had Pa’s death in it. You 
see if he was not there it was no mat- 
ter, and if he was married it was all 
right. So I sent it. I kind of thought 
that maybe I should get some word or 
letter that would show he got it; but 
no sign came, and I gave up expect- 
ing anything. Indeed I didn’t hope 
or expect much anyway. But one 
night, about six weeks ago, I was sit- 
ting here alone and feeling a little 
lonely and blue. Sam and Phebe had 
gone to Wednesday night meeting; 
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and the cat and I were keeping 
company alone—when somebody 
knocked. ’m never afraid, but 
I did hesitate about going to the 
door, for I was afraid it might be 
Cousin Abiel—he has _ pestered 
me so. I opened the door, and 
there stood a tall, oldish man, rather 
bald, as I saw when he stepped 
in and took off his hat, and rather 
stoop shouldered; but when he looked 
me full in the face and smiled, I knew 
him in a minute. I wanted to laugh 
and cry both together; and I think I 
should really have been hysterical, but 
that the thought that there might be 
a Mrs. Brayton and maybe children 
or even’ grandchildren kept me 
straight. But I shook hands and 
guess I showed I was pleased. And 
then we sat down and talked. 

“Now you know there are some 
people that, if you don’t see them for 
six months, you have to go right over 
getting acquainted with them; and 
then there’s others just different. Now 
when Edmund and I parted I was a 
young, pretty woman, if I do say it, 
and he a tall, straight young man, with 
thick brown hair; and now when we 
looked at each other we were two old- 
ish folks, my hair most all gray, and 
his most all gone. You might think it 
would have been hard to take up the 
old days again; but we did at once; all 
the years seemed to be but as yester- 
day —and in half an hour we knew 
that no other woman or man had come 
between us in all the years since we 
parted. He told me that he had man- 
aged to do everything for his mother’s 
comfort during her life, and had al- 
ways made a good living enough — 
he’d been writing for a law firm for a 
number of years; but hesaidthe money 
making faculty had been left outofhim 
—he’s liked to read and think so well 
that he never had time to turn his at- 
tention to laying up anything. He al- 
ways kept a little life insurance for nis 
mother, and that was all. 

“Then he told me that he hadbeenin 


the neighborhood two days, and how 
when he found out how much money 
I had, he most made up his mind not 
to come and see me, though he’d come 
on purpose, but to go back home. 

“Well, there seemed no other thing 
to think of, but for us to take up 
the old relations again; and before 
Sam and Phebe got home it was all 
settled. 

“So then it all came out and was a 
nine days’ wonder” 

“What did your Cousin Abiel say?” 
said Mrs. Buckland. 

“Oh, la,” said Sarah Jane, “he come 
over madder’n a hen, and wanted to 
know what I was thinking about, said 
he should think I’d be afraid Pa’d turn 
over in his grave. I said I wasn’t a 
mite afraid of it. He asked did I 
think Edmund Brayton knew any- 
thing about managing a farm. I told 
him I guessed nof; but Sam and I had 
taken care of this one sometime now 
but I rather thought Edmund could 
drive old Pete, and make out bills and 
receipts if I wanted him to. I do wish 
you could have seen Edmund; but he’s 
gone back to his home to wind up his 
affairs. He’ll come back the first of 
next month; and then we'll go quietly 
over to-Elder Stone’s, and then settle 
down for the winter. Edmund says 
the spring and summer of our lives 
have passed, but fall and winter can be 
very pleasant.” 

“Ves, indeed,” said Mrs. Buckland, 
“and the Indian summer is the most 
beautiful part of all the year.” 

When Sarah Jane went to the old 
desk and brought out a photograph, 
Mrs. Buckland, looking at the mild, 
manly face, was hopeful and confident 
indeed; and when, the next autumn, 
she drifted with the rest of the world 
to the White City, and there one day 
in the Court of Honor suddenly came 
face to face with Sarah Jane, with Ed- 
mund Brayton in the flesh beside her, 
the content and joy which shone from 
the eyes of both told that it was still 
Indian summer with them. 














THE 


MAN WITH THE BRANDED HAND. 


By Frank Edward Kittredge. 


HITTIER thas im- 
mortalized in verse 
the Man with the 

i Branded Hand. 


Thousands have read 
this  soul-stirring 
poem, which first ap- 
peared in n 1846, and have been moved 
to deep feeling by its sentiment, with- 
out any knowledge of the circum- 
stances which called it out, or even of 
the name of the man to whom it al- 
ludes. 

Yet there is an interesting history 
connected with this brave man, the 
unnamed hero of the poet’s verse, 
which is well worth recording, and 
which the younger generation espe- 
cially needs to learn in order better to 
understand and more fully to appreci- 
ate the nature of the services rendered 
to the cause of freedom by those char- 
ter members of the old anti-slavery 
society, who, with a courage which 
recognized no defeat, and with a firm 
reliance on the everlasting justice of 
their principles, pressed forward un- 
dismayed amid obloquy and scorn to 
hasten the coming of humanity’s 
brighter day. No complete history of 
the causes which gradually led up to 
the Civil War can be written, without 
according to such fearless agitators as 
Jonathan Walker their full meed of 
praise. These men were heroes of 
the fibre of which martyrs are made. 
The world owes them a debt of grati- 
tude none the less because their deeds 
were unaccompanied by the pomp and 
circumstance of war, but were per- 
formed in a humble way. 

The history of Captain Jonathan 
Walker’s brave exploits and of his un- 
yielding devotion to the motto of his 
life, “Ever Save never Surrender the 
Slave,” would have been written long 
ago but for his modesty, which shrank 
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from publicity, so that during his life- 
time he preferred the approval of his 
own conscience to the plaudits of his 
fellow men. But since his death, 
which occurred in 1878, the writer, 
who was his personal friend, was pres- 
ent at his death-bed, and spoke the 
word of tribute at his funeral, has had 
access to his papers and correspon- 
dence, and from these and other 
sources, including statements from his 
own lips, is able to bring together 
many interesting facts concerning 
him. 

Jonathan Walker was born in Har- 
wich, Mass., on Cape Cod, March 22, 
1799, the same year that George 
Washington died. His boyhood was 
spent on the sandy farms of his par- 
ents and grandparents. In 1816 he 
went to sea, and in 1818 was landed 
from a ship on an island in the Indian 


ocean, eight thousand miles from 
home, where he spent twenty-one 
days, in a bamboo hut, in extreme 


sickness, with no friend near him who 
could speak the English language. 
From 1818 to 1835 he divided his time 
between the shipyard and the sea. In 
1835 he went to Mexico to assist in 
colonizing American colored citizens 
who had escaped from their masters. 
In 1836 his vessel was grounded on 
the Mexican coast, where he was 
wounded and robbed by pirates. 

It was about the year 1832 that the 
“underground railroad” was estab- 
lished, whereby slaves in the South 
wishing to escape from bondage were 
assisted to a Canaan of freedom. 
Capt. Jonathan Walker was one of 
the conductors on this route. For 
six years previous to 1844, he, with his 
family, had resided in Florida. He 
had become familiar with all the in- 
stitutions of slavery from the Ohio 
river to the Gulf of Mexico. One day 
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in 1844 four intelligent blacks, who 
had previously ascertained his anti- 
slavery proclivities, approached him 
with these words: 

“Captain, did you ever think how 
sweet our freedom would be to us? 
Do you know that if we had the priv- 
ilege of fighting for it as the revolu- 
tionary fathers had, how gladly we 
would avail ourselves of the blessed 
opportunity ?” 

Stopping a moment to think, weigh- 
ing the risks that would attend his 
course, he re- 
plied: “Meet 
me at mid- 
night on the 
shore below 
the city, and, 
by God’s help, 
1 will do my 
best to assist 
you to a land 
of freedom.” 

When night 
came the plan — 
was consum- = 
mated. Se- 
curing the 
necessary pro- 
visions, they 
pushed off in 
an open boat, 
that they 
might pass 
Tortugas and 
Key West 
with less dan- 
ger of ob- 
servation. Carrying the quenchless 
torch of liberty in their breasts, these 
men were willing to brave eight hun- 
dred miles of open sea, and to traverse 
the weary distance from Pensacola to 
the Bahama Islands. They safely 
passed Florida Keys, and hope grew 
strong within each breast. “Four 
days more, my lads,” said Captain 
Walker, “and I will have you safe be- 
neath the British flag.” But though 

stout of heart and limb, he found it 

impossible to withstand the midday 
heat of the tropic climate, and before 
the end of the voyage was reached he 
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pitched forward senseless into the bot- 
tom of the boat. The four blacks 
were seized with consternation, as 
they were ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of navigation or the manage- 
ment of a boat in an open sea beyond 
the sight of land. But with hearts 
full of gratitude to him who had risked 
his life to rescue them from their 
thraldom, and whom they supposed 
to be dead, they placed him in the most 
protected part of the boat and, throw- 
ing a piece of canvas over him, aban- 
doned  them- 
selves to their 
fate, drifting 
helplessly and 
hopelessly 
wherever a ca- 
pricious wind 
or tide might 
carry them. In 
this condition 
they were 
found by a 
United States 
revenue cut- 
ter, which had 
been sent in 
pursuit. 

The _ slaves 
were returned 
to their mas- 
ters, and Cap- 
tain Walker 
was seized and 
ironed, his 
on vessel confis- 

cated and he 
imprisoned in Florida, on the charge 
of assisting negroes to gain their free- 
dom. He remained in prison, in soli- 
tary confinement, for one year, when 
he was brought before the United 
States court for trial. 

Among his papers, I find the fol- 
lowing interesting document. After 
minutely describing seven negro 
slaves, and offering a reward of $1,700 
for their apprehension and delivery 
at Pensacola, it continues as follows: 

“Jonathan Walker is from or about Cape 


Cod or Nantucket, where he has a wife 
and several children, from whom he is 
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said to have been absent about two years, 
without any apparent necessity. He is a 
man of large frame, about six feet high, 
with dark hair and dark complexion, a 
suspicious countenance, slouchy person, 
stooping shoulders and a swinging, roll- 
ing gait,—is lame in one arm from a gun- 
shot wound, as he says, received from 
robbers on the coast of Mexico, where he 
was trading some years ago in a small 
sloop. He came to this city about three 
weeks since from sea in a whaleboat, he 
said, from Mobile. He seems to have had 
no reasonable or proper business here. 
His boat is about 25 or 30 feet long, with 
plenty of beam, clinker built, and very 
light. When she came here she had three 
oars and was schooner rigged, with fore 
and main sprit-sails—hull and spars painted 
greet insi boat lead color. 
He hired board and lodging of a colored 
woman, whose lot runs to the beach, and 
hauled up his boat to be worked upon un- 
der the shade of trees in the lot. For sev- 
eral days he employed himself in making 
an additional sail for his boat, which was 
either a very large jib or square sail, two 
additional oars and two paddles, lockers 
or water tight boxes to fit in the bow and 
stern, and under thwarts. He laid in on 
Wednesday last, nearly two barrels of 
bread, ‘about 120 pounds of pork and 
bacon, a keg of molasses, a cheese and 
some other articles of mess stores, a com- 
pass and a binnacle lantern, and a barrel 
and a demijohn of water. On Thursday, 

his boat being provisioned and equipped 
as above, he set sail, but instead of going 
to sea, stood up the bay. Before sunrise, 
on Friday morning, he was seen close un- 
der the land inside of Santa Rosa Island, 
abreast of Town Point, by two fishermen 
from the Navy Yard, who asked him where 
he was going. He said to Mobile, but in- 
quired where he could get water, and was 
told near by on Santa Rosa by the sand 
hills. He immediately set sail and steered 
towards the place indicated; but soon al- 
tered his course to nearly the opposite di- 
rection, and when last seen by the fisher- 
men, about an hour afterwards, was stand- 
ing up the bay. On Saturday he was seen 
beating down the bay, and that night the 
negroes disappeared; and neither Walker, 
nor the boat, nor the negroes have been 

seen here since—excepting that Silas and 
Harry were ‘— and recognized by some 
servants very late (say II o’clock) that 
night, as down a street towards the 
Navy Yard, and Leonard was seen by 
Monroe and Jacob in his quarters, at the 
yard, about two hours before day on Sunday 
morning. The slaves have taken most of 
their clothes and largely of their winter 
clothing, as if going to a Northern climate. 
From these and other circumstances, the 
belief exists that said Jonathan Walker has 
carried these slaves off in his boat. And 
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therefore, for his apprehension and con- 
viction of said offence, the subscribers will 
pay a further reward of One Thousand 


Dollars.” 
R. C. Caldwell, 
Geo. Willis, by 
Jos. Quigles, Agent. 
Pensacola, June 25, 1844 


The Pensacola Gazette, of July 20 
following, said that the “United States 
steamer General Taylor, Lt. Com. E. 
Farrand, arrived there on Thursday 
evening from Key West, bringing as 
a prisoner Jonathan Walker, charged 
with having recently abducted the 
seven negro slaves belonging to 
Messrs. Willis & Caldwell, under a 
commitment from the civil authority, 
and on being taken before the United 
States District Judge, the court being 
in session, was immediately remanded 
to prison, on failing to give the neces- 
sary bail, to await his trial at the next 
term of the court. When the prisoner 
landed on the wharf, the crowd was 
immense; and as he was escorted to 
the court-house by the deputy marshal, 
the crowd thronged the streets and 
sidewalks, and the court-room was 
filled to overflowing by a highly ex- 
cited mass of people.” The Gazette 
adds that “The judge had determined 
to hold a special court for the trial of 
Walker in a few days. No doubt his 
punishment will be severe.” 

In a letter to his wife, after his cap- 
ture, Walker writes as follows 


“Pensacola, July 29, 1844. 

“Dear Wife and Children:—I am priv- 
ileged by the mercy of God the Father, of 
writing to you once more, but not in the 
situation I should choose. About the 
time of my last letter I had arranged to 
take some passengers to Nassau, New 
Providence, a British island, eastward from 
Cape Florida. On the 23d of June I 
started, with seven colored people, though 
quite unwell, as I had been for two days. 

n the sixth day out, I did not expect to 
live another twenty-four hours; my dis- 
ease — intermittent fever and internal 
canker, yeather I never in 
my life saw before. We proceeded down 
the coast till July 8th, when we were over- 
hauled by a wrecker, the sloop Catharine, 
from Key West, and by force taken to 
that port. Then I was carried before a 
Justice of the Peace, and thence to a jail, 
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where I was kept 
four days. Then I 
was put down into 
the hold of a steam 
boat, among rubbish 
and filth, the heat 
being extreme, 
plac ed in heavy 
irons, both hands 
and feet, and kept 
six days, in which 
time the vessel 
steamed to  Pensa- 
cola. There I was 
taken to court, and 
from thence again 
to jail, where I now 
am, secured to a 
large ring bolt by 
a chain made of hali 
inch iron, with a 
shackle around my 
ankle, which weighs 
five pounds. 

“Jane, what will 
become of you and 
the children? Ihave 
lost all of the little 
I had here, and am 
confident that at this 
time you and the 
children are in want. 
Send to Fall River THE MONUMENT 
and get the little 
money due _ there, 
and do as well as you can. The Lord Jesus 
has been abundantly good to me in my 
afflictions; and I am sure he will ac- 
company me through, for I cannot let Him 
go. Dear wife and children, trust in Him 
to aid you.” 


To his aged parents he wrote: 


“O my dear old father and mother, do 
not worry about me. I am in good spirits, 
and shall weather the storm.” 


But what a storm it proved to be! 
and through what a baptism of fire he 
was called to pass! When captured, 
he was too ill to walk without the 
support of two strong men, and even 
on his way to prison he would have 
been lynched by the frenzied crowd 
but for the persistent determination 
of the sheriff and his deputy, who, with 
drawn revolvers, kept the infuriated 
mob at bay. Finally, after months of 
imprisonment in a cell without a chair, 
bed or table, and with only the hard, 
foul and damp floor as a resting place, 
with twenty pounds of iron chain and 
shackle riveted on his weak and aching 
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limbs, the _ trial 
came, and with it 
the sentence. And 
this was the sen- 
tence of the court: 
That he shouid 
be taken from the 
prison, placed one 
hour in the pillory 
on the public 
highway and pelt- 
ed with rotten 
eggs. From 
thence he should 
be returned to his 
cell, to the bars of 
which his right 
hand should’ be 
lashed, in the palin 
of which should 
be burned with a 
red-hot branding 
iron a large 
double S, signify- 
ing slave stealer. 
In addition he 
was sentenced to 
one year in prison 
for each slave, seven in all, six hun- 
dred dollars fine for each slave, and all 
the costs of the trial. 

When the bad eggs were thrown, 
a boy in the crowd cried “Shame!” 
but one of the rabble rushed up to 
the pillory and tore off a bandage 
which had been put on to protect the 
face of the victim; and the boy was ar- 
rested and fined. 

The trial of Jonathan Walker took 
place in a U nited States court; and 
the marshal for the Florida district at 
the time was Ebenezer Dorr, a native 
of Maine. 

The branding iron was made for 
the occasion. The first blacksmith 
approached manfully refused. “No, 
sir,” said he, “I make branding irons 
to brand horses, mules and cattle with; 
but to burn into the flesh of a fellow- 
man, — by the living God I will not.” 
Another blacksmith was found to 
make the iron but refused his forge 
to heat it when it came to be used. 
He swore there was but one fire in 
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the universe fit to heat an iron for 
such a use. But at length the savage 
instrument of torture was brought to 
a white heat and sent hissing into the 
flesh of a hand which never harmed 
a human being, but was ever ready to 
succor the needy, the friendless and 
the outcast. 

The letters S. S. Captain Walker 
himself used to call “the seal, the coat- 
of-arms, of the United States,’ and 
Whittier in his poem has made them 
mean “Slave Savior.” 

How great a change time has 
wrought ina half century! The slave 
pen and auction block have disap- 
peared, men and women are no longer 
chattels to be bartered because they 
chanced to be born black; and no- 
where on American soil presses the 
foot of a single slave. What a con- 
trast to the time when William Lloyd 
Garrison was dragged through the 
streets of Boston with a rope about 
his neck, Parker Pillsbury rotten- 
egged in Rochester, Wendell Phillips 


mobbed in Cin- 
cinnati, Lovejoy 
shot in his own 
door in Alton, 
Jonathan Walker 
branded in Pen- 
sacola, and John 


Brown hanged at 
Harper’s Ferry! 

I make the fol- 
lowing extract 


from one of Mr. 
Walker’s letters 
to his grand- 


daughter, descrip- 
tive of his suffer- 


ings while in 
Florida: 
“The Unit ed 
States marshal for 
the Western District 
of Florida, an old = 


acquaintance of mine 
from the state of 
Maine, took me in charge and provided me 
with snug quarters, heavy irons and a hard 
floor to lie and sit upon in the city jail, for 
which he charged me twenty-five dollars, 
rent, ete. It was in front of the court 
house on the west side of Polifex street, 
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directly up from the wharf, where your 
grandfather was fastened in the U. S. 
pillory for one hour, and pelted with rot- 
ten eggs, and then taken into the court 
house and branded with the U. S. brand- 
ing iron, after passing through the form 
of a trial in a United States court four 
months after my incarceration in Pensacola 
jail. 

_ “Had any of my friends seen me in the 
first few weeks of my imprisonment they 
would have hardly recognized me; and in 
fact I could hardly recognize myself. My 
sickness and the severe treatment I re- 
ceived reduced me very near to a skeleton. 
Many a time have I grasped round my leg 
above the knee joint, over my trousers, 
with one hand, so as to meet thumb and 
finger. The hungry and thirsty mosquitoes 
tried hard to draw a little support from the 
emaciated form of the prisoner, to but 
little purpose. Their bills were harmless, 
so far as pain was concerned, nor did they 
get much reward for their labor. Not- 
withstanding the eleven long and tedious 
months that rolled around and found me 
chained up in solitary confinement, joyful 
expressions of sympathy met me there 
from various parts, and directly around me, 
and when your grandfather left that abode 
of suffering and disgrace, he left a re- 
then, for it was abun- 
the act for which he 
was punished was 
performed under the 
best of motives, viz: 
to deliver the op- 
pressed from hands of 
the oppressor.” 

From 1845 to 
1849 Jonathan 
Walker devoted 
his time to lec- 
turing on anti- 
slavery subjects, 
in various parts 
of the country. 

In 1863 he re- 
moved to Michi- 
gan, and settled at 
Lake Harbor, 
Muskegon county, 
on a small fruit 
farm, on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, 
where by dint of 
hard work he was 

able to make a comfortable living for 
himself and wife, until the autumn of 
1877, when his health failed, and he 
gradually declined, the best medical 
skill seeming to be of no avail. On the 


spectable man even 
dantly evident that 
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3oth of April, 1878, he peacefully 
passed away at the ripe old age of 
seventy-nine years. He was buried in 
Evergreen cemetery at Muskegon. 

Mr. Walker loved to tell, during his 
sickness, how much faith he had put 
in the “bank of humanity,” and had 
never been cheated nor deceived. He 
found so much congenial work to do 
through all the years of his eventful 
life, in helping the poor and suffering 
around him, that his great sympathetic 
heart, which was as tender as a wo- 
man’s, went out in love to all his fel- 
low-men. Like Governor Andrew, 
“He never hated a man because he 
was poor, or because he was ignorant, 
or because he was black.” He told 
me he never entertained hard feelings 
even toward the slaveholders, or those 
who used him so harshly. 

Soon after Mr. Walker’s death, on 
learning that his relatives were unable 
to erect a suitable monument to his 
memory, his old friend, Rev. Photius 
Fisk, chaplain in the United States 
navy, living in Boston, generously of- 
fered to provide one at his own ex- 
pense. In due time the monument 
arrived safely at Muskegon, and on the 
first day of August, 1878,—the Eman- 
cipation day of the West Indies,— 
the unveiling ceremonies took place, 
in the presence of a vast concourse of 
people. 

The monument stands ten feet high 
above the foundation, which shows 
five inches above the surface. The 
material is Hallowell granite, from 
Maine. It has the following inscrip- 
tion on the south face: 


“This Monument is erected 
To the Memory of 
Capt. Jonathan Walker, 
by his Anti-Slavery Friend, 
Photius Fisk, 
Chaplain of the 
United States Navy.” 


On the eastern face of the shaft is 
the following: 


“Walker’s Branded Hand.” 
[Cut of hand.] 





On the upper base, on the eastern 
side, is the following: 


“Jonathan Walker, 
Born in Harwich, Mass., 
March 22, 1799. 
Died in Lake Harbor, Muskegon 
Co., Mich., April 30, 1878.” 


On the north side is the following 
quotation from Whittier’s poem: 


“Then lift that marly right hand 
Bold ploughman of the wave; 

Its branded palm shall prophesy 
Salvation to the slave. 

Hold up its fire-wrought language, 
That whoso reads may feel 

His heart swell strong within him, 
His sinews changed to steel.” 


The orator, on the occasion of the 
unveiling ceremonies, was Parker 
Pillsbury, who has now just passed on. 
His address was a masterly effort. It 
was confidently expected that both 
Whittier and Frederick Douglass 
would be present, but it proved im- 
possible. Whittier sent the following 
letter: 


“Oak Hill, Danvers, 6 mo., 21, 1878. 

“Dear Friend: Immediately on receiv- 
ing thy letter announcing Capt. W.’s 
death, I sent it to Garrison, with the sug- 
gestion that we should take measures for 
a monument. He came out to see me 
and informed me that Rev. Photius Fisk, 
late chaplain in the U. S. Navy, had vol- 
unteered to give the monument himself. 
I presume it will not be ready so soon as 
the 4th of July. I don’t think I could 
write anything without repeating my 
former poem on the same subject. I think 
Garrison would write something if re- 
quested. He tells me that the monument 
will be a costly and handsome one. He 
has suggested the inscription upon it. I 
hope the occasion of its erection will be 
one of great interest in your place. 

“Thine Truly, 
“John G. Whittier.” 


Mr. Douglass’s letter was as fol- 
lows: 


“United States Marshal’s Office, 
“Washington, D. C., July 15, 1878. 
“My Dear Mr. Fisk: I am reminded by 
a letter from our valued friend, Parker 
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Pillsbury, that I have not yet written an 
answer to your letter inviting me to be 
present in Muskegon, Mich., on the first 
of August, and assist at the unveiling of the 
monument which you have nobly caused 
to be erected over the dust of the late 
Jonathan Walker. I deeply regret that my 
duties and appointments will compel me 
to decline your esteemed invitation. 

es, I knew Jonathan Walker, and 
knew him well; knew him to love him and 
to honor him as a true man, a friend to 
humanity, a brave but noiseless lover of 
liberty, not only for himself but for all 
men; one who possessed the qualities of a 
hero and martyr, and was ready to take 
any risks to his own safety and personal 
ease to save his fellowmen from slavery. 

“It is meet and right that one who was 
such as he was should have his grave 
marked as you propose. His name de- 
serves remembrance, and should be men- 
tioned with those of John Brown, Charlies 
T. Torrey, William L. Chaplin, Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, Thompson, Work and Barr, 
Calvin Fairbanks, Abraham Lincoln, and 
other notable men who suffered at the 
hands of the slave power. 

“Jonathan Walker is not less entitled to 
grateful memory than the most honored 
of them all. He was one who felt satis- 
fied with the applause of his own soul. 
What he attempted was not intended to 
attract public noice. 

“It was on the free, dashing billows of 
the Atlantic when the voices of nature 
spoke to his soul with the grandest em- 
phasis of love and truth; and responsive to 
those voices, as well as to those of his own 
heart, he welcomed the panting fugitives 
from slavery to the safety of his own deck, 
—though in doing so he exposed himself 
to stocks, prison, branding irons, and it 
might have been to death. 

“T well remember the sensation produced 
by the exhibition of his branded hand. It 
was one of the few atrocities of slavery 
that roused the justice and humanity of 
the North to a death struggle with slavery. 
Looking into his simple, honest face, it 
was easy to see that on such a countenance 
as his no trace of infamy could be made 
by stocks, stripes or branding irons. “S. 
S.” meant at the South, slave stealer, but 
was read by the North and all civilized 
men everywhere as Slave Savior. His ex- 
ample of self-sacrifice nerved us all to 
— heroic endeavor in behalf of the 
Slave. 

“My dear sir, I feel it a great deprivation 
that I cannot be personally present with 
you on the first of August and assist in the 
ceremonies in honorable memory of true 
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hearted Jonathan Walker; but I shall be 
with you in spirit and purpose. 
‘Very Truly Yotirs, 
“Fred’k Douglass.” 


Photius Fisk, the donor of the 
Walker monument, was a_ native 
Greek, his original name being Pho- 
tius Kavascles. He was born in the 
island of Hylas in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and was one of a family of five 
children, the whole family, excepting 
himself, having been swept off by a 
plague within a single week. 

He was brought up and educated 
under the care of Rev. Pliny Fisk, an 
American missionary, who changed 
his name to Fisk. After studying in 
various institutions in this country, he 
was ordained as a Congregationalist 
minister, and preached for a time in 
Vermont. In 1842, aided by such 
men as John Quincy Adams and 
Joshua R. Giddings, he received the 
appointment of chaplain in the United 
States navy. The Walker monument 
was the fourth of the kind which his 
generous hand reared during his life- 
time to the memory of those brave 
and true hearted men who suffered 
and sacrificed in order to liberate their 


fellowmen from the cruel bonds of 


American slavery. 

In the living and dying of such men 
as these, the world is made the richer, 
and their achievements serve as 
beacon lights to beckon humanity on- 
ward and upward to still loftier moral 
heights. Bartholdi’s colossal statue 
of Liberty enlightening the World, as 
it stands on its lofty pedestal at the 
entrance of New York harbor, is an 
object of admiration to all beholders, 
its flaming torch kindling ever anew 
the fires of liberty in the human breast. 
So the branded hand of Jonathan 
Walker, immortalized in verse and 
sculptured on enduring granite, is a 
silent but eloquent reminder of the 
world’s progress in justice and human- 
ity. 
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THE MUSE IN ENILE. 
By Edith M. Thomas. 
** How can we sing the Lord's song in a strange land?”’ 


HE poet to an alien shore removes — 
His song is dumb, his eyes are as the blind! 
Alas, alas, the muse no traveler proves, 
For wander where he may, she stays behind; 
And sooner streams shall flow without a spring, 
Than will his homeless muse breathe free and sing! 


The Alpine harebell nodding on the ledge, 
But minds him of the violet’s tender blue, 
Beside some winding rivulet’s grassy edge, 
In meads of home, now bathed with morning dew! 
The lark sings not so sweet, in heaven concealed, 
As bobolink, above the clover-field! 


And if the rugged Norland gave him birth, 
He longs, in frostless realms, for drifted snows. 
At thought of song beside a Yule-tide hearth 
And firelit faces, how his spirit glows — 
While lonely winds the pine-tree’s viol sweep, 
And the white moon looks on a world asleep! 


Wherefore, like those who by the loveless streams 
In Babylon, sat void of all delight, 

The exiled poet of his own still dreams, 
Nor to a second love his faith will plight. 

To all reproof one answer shall he bring, 


, 


“Alas, how, in a strange land, can we sing? 
5 S 
























ITHIN nine hours of Boston, 

eighteen hours of New York, 

and twenty-five hours of 
Washington, there is a region which, 
to a large number of our people, is 
vaguely associated with lakes, big 
trees and lumbering camps, and 
known as the Maine Woods. How 
many, residents of the three cities real- 
ize that these “woods” embrace an 
area larger than the states of Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island to- 
gether, which support three and a haif 
millions of people? There are twenty- 
two thousand square miles of these 
Maine Woods, in which we may lose 
ourselves to the outside world as com- 
pletely as if we were in the heart of 
the African continent. Here at our 
very doors is a gigantic forest, practi- 
cally uninhabited by man — a forest 
unbroken save by thousands of placid 
lakes and chattering streams, with an 
occasional lumberman’s camp or hunt- 
er’s cabin. This labyrinth of birch, 
spruce, hemlock and pine has, through 
the excellent game laws enacted by the 
state, become a vast game preserve; 
and it is the fervent hope of the hunt- 
er that it may not be invaded by civil- 
ization for many years to come. Lakes 
lie hidden in these woods that have 
been undisturbed for years save by 
the flutter of the wild duck across their 
surface or the ripples started by leap- 
ing fish. These lakes and streams are 
the home of the bass, the pickerel, the 
speckled trout and the muscallonge. 
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The brush on these mountains has 
given shelter for years to that giant of 
the woods, that king of game, the 
moose. The woodland caribou and 
deer wander unmolested through the 
network of woods and streams. Miles 
upon miles of these forests, where the 
sound of the logger’s axe died years 
ago, have echoed with naught since 
but the bellowing challenge of the 
buck moose, the scream of the hawk 
or the honk of the wild goose. The 
boughs of the hemlocks rustle and 
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“FRANK AND FRITZ WERE SKIRTING 


bend with the weight of the awkward 
porcupine as he ventures far out in 
search of his favorite food — the ten- 
der ends of the new grown shoots. 

Away up at the head of Lake Sebec, 
like fortresses holding the key to the 
whole situation, old Boarstone and 
Slate Mountains hold their heads high 
among the mists, their rugged profiles 
picturesque features of the landscape, 
never to be effaced from the memory. 
Then the mountain range reaches 
away into the northeast, paling into 
the blue of the cloudless sky. Three 
times as far as the eve can reach from 

Soarstone, following the mountains, 
down among the birch trees, and but 
a few steps from a clear, cold lake, was 
our camp. Our lake was connected 
with half a dozen others by an erratic 
water-course, here as placid as a mir- 
ror, there dashing itself into white 
foam in its efforts to crowd between 
the rocky barriers in its path. There 
were but two short “carries” in this 
chain of a hundred miles of lake and 
river. 

All the afternoon we had been pre- 
paring for the hunt to-morrow. Guns 
had been cleaned and oiled, canoes 
patched, and various odds and ends at- 
tended to. Meanwhile Frank had 
coaxed enough fish from the lake for 
supper. We had cleaned them our- 
selves and turned them over to Louis. 


AROUND SOME SMALL ISLANDS.” 


Louis is the old Penobscot; he is our 
friend, philosopher, navigator and, in- 
cidentally, cook. Fritz, the younger 
Indian, Louis’ son, was busily sorting 
out the kit that we were to take up 
stream. 

The sizzling of the fish in the frying 
pan ten minutes later, after being 
dipped in bacon grease and’ cracker 
dust, had whetted our appetites. As 
evening approached, the jay birds had 
ceased to make the woods ring with 
their shrill call. The sun sank behind 
the mountains, and twilight came on. 

It had been just a year since we 
closed our cabin here and regretfully 
turned our backs upon the Maine 
Woods. Yet we had found everything 
as if we had left it but yesterday. A 
camp in Maine may be left, door un- 
locked, with perfect safety through the 
long northern winter. The porcupine 
is the only intruder generally, and he 
confines his raids to the exterior, 
happy if he finds a sardine box to lick 
or a salt fish box of wood upon which 
he can gnaw; and he will return night- 
ly and gnaw it as long as there remains 
the slightest suspicion of salt in the 
wood, leaving of the box only a pile 
of splinters and a few rusty nails. If 
during the winter a hunter has reached 
your camp at evening, he boldly en- 
ters, takes down your kettles and pans, 
cooks his dinner, spreads his blanket 
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on the straw in your bunk, and goes to 
sleep. When he leaves next morning, 
the cooking utensils are cleanly 
washed, and placed where they were 
found, and the door is carefully 
latched behind him. There is an un- 
written law among the hunters of 
these Maine Woods that protects your 
camp as would an armed sentinel. 
Locks are unknown, and the cabin is 
free to every comer. If in the winter 
a hunter finds your door blown open 
and the snow drifted high about the 





The steady swish of the lake against 
the rocks a few feet away was the only 
sound that broke the stillness of the 
autumn evening, except the occasional 
hoot of an owl from the depths of the 
forest. The air grew cooler, and we 
anticipated the comforts of a long 
night’s rest under the blankets. The 
aroma of steaming coffee was wafted 
to us from the cabin, and Louis lit a 
couple of additional candles and an- 
nounced supper. 

Our cabin had but two rooms, the 
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THE WAYSIDE INN. 


walls, he takes down your shovel from 
its peg on the rafters above, shovels 
the snow out and, with a rope or stout 
deer-thong, ties the door securely 
against future storms. If he arrives 
hungry, he looks into the oven. There 
he finds a fine piece of salt pork, from 
which he helps himself, carefully clos- 
ing the oven door against intruders of 
the porcupine class. Perhaps in first 
visiting your camp in the autumn you 
find on the shelves a few cans of baked 
beans or fruit left there during the 
winter by some party of returning 
hunters from their over abundant 
supply. 


one below for all purposes but sleep- 
ing, the upper one, reached by a lad- 
der, being fitted up with half a dozen 
comfortable bunks. The old cook- 
stove brought into the wilderness by 
sled in the winter stood in the middle 
of the living room, as in most of the 
houses of northern New England. The 
pipe rose straight from the stove seven 
feet high before turning. This left the 
entire space around the stove clear and 
enabled all to draw close about it. 
There was plenty of dry birch under 
cover, and the stove was kept well 
filled. 

We sat down together and ate such 
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“CLAWING THE MOSS WITH HIS FORE FEET.” 


a supper as only four hungry men in 
the woods can eat. How our appe- 
tites had grown since we left civiliza- 
tion! There is an exhilaration born of 
this sort of life that no one who has 
not tried it can ever know. The blood 
tingles with new life. It is like greet- 
ing old friends, once more to mingle 
with the shaggy coated birch and 
smell the hemlock and pine. The man 
who loves hunting becomes neces- 
sarily a lover of nature, and he derives 
genuine enjoyment from all the smelis 
and signs and sounds of the woods, 
especially the sounds that tell of the 
preparation of supper and the smells 
that come from boiling pots and ket- 
tles. 

Supper over, we took down the corn 
popper from its place on the wall and 
a string of pop corn ears from a peg 
above, and for an hour we sat around 
the old stove and talked, watching the 
mimic battle when the little kernels 
began to pop like lilliputian artillery, 
and nibbling the crisp white balls sea- 
soned with a dash of salt. Out doors 
the air had grown frosty and the stars 
twinkled with unusual _ brilliancy 
through the clear night atmosphere. 


Louis made his final 
turn around camp to 
see that nothing 
' should be forgotten in 
the morning. 
| “Good big frost he 
‘ come to-night mebbe! 
den he make good 
» hunt weather,” said 
; he, as he came in rub- 
bing his hands _to- 
| gether with satisfac- 
tions 

We were up and 
our canoes were skim- 
={ ming over the water 
miles from the cabin 
by daylight. The 
morning was frosty 
and bracing. Louis 
and I were together, 
and our canoe ran si- 
lently in and out of 
all the little bays, 
crooks and crannies of the shore. 
Frank and Fritz were skirting around 
some small islands half a mile out on 
the lake. This now was real hunting. 
The minute we pushed out from camp 
we “entered the enemy’s country.” 
We were now invading the home of 
the moose. 

Old Louis was in his element. His 
eyes were everywhere at once. “Um 
big moose better he look sharp now; 
he can’t run so fast like bullets.” 

Daylight in the meantime broke 
gloriously. The woods were fairly 
alive with screaming birds and bark- 
ing squirrels. A heron with great lazy 
motioned wings went flapping up the 
shady cove ahead of us. I glanced 
along the barrel of my Marlin, that 
never fails me in the crucial test, and 
wondered if I could wing him at this 
distance. Noiselessly we moved be- 
neath the shade of the overhanging 
trees. I had doubled a blanket upon 
the bottom of the canoe and rested 
upon my knees, facing ahead. Cau- 
tiously Louis slackened his speed as 
we approached a sudden bend. At 
times we stopped altogether and lis- 
tened. We heard the whir of par- 
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tridges and the never ceasing bark of 
squirrels. Several times since starting 
we had heard larger game crushing 
through the underbrush ashore. Once 
a doe darted into the woods within 
fifty feet of us. Louis caught a glimpse 
of her, but too late for a shot. 

We moved leisurely along until 
noon, and then pulled our canoes 
ashore near a spring and ate a cold 
luncheon of sandwiches. Frank and 
Fritz we had not seen since daylight, 
but we expected to meet them at the 
head of the lake. Louis was taking a 
noonday snooze,and I waslying flat on 
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ing along the limb as rapidly as his 
gawky body would permit. We let 
him go; he was good game for those 
who want no better. 

All day we followed the serpentine 
course of the west shore of the lake. 
We saw game several times that might 


otherwise tempt our rifles, but we 
were out for the king of game. Noth- 


ing short of a buck moose would sat- 
isfy our ambition. If we were forced 


to content ourselves with a couple of 
deer, as we had been before, it should 
not be until our return 
moose is- hard to reach, 


trip. The 
but he is an 





“AS HE 


my back half asleep. Suddenly there 
came from above a series of whining 
grunts and a peculiar scraping noise. 
We were under a large hemlock. The 
noise was directly overhead. I reached 
for my rifle. Then I saw on one of the 
lower branches overhanging the lake 
a moving mass of something. My 
rifle came to my shoulder quickly, but 
| dropped it with disappointment: our 
neighbor was nothing but a frightened 
porcupine, with quills all on end, back- 





WALKED OUT ON TO A LONG POINT OF 


LAND.” 


animal worthy the steel of the best 
sportsman. But to get the better of 
him one must understand his charac- 
teristics. He is not only wary and 
hard to approach, but at this season 
he doesn’t hesitate one time in a hun- 
dred to turn hunter himself, — and, as 
a hunter, he is not to be despised even 
by the man with an up-to-date maga- 
zine gun. He is quick, and hard to 
kill. Wounding means renewed dan- 
ger to his enemy. He is big of body, 
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“*\ GIANT BULL MOOSE STOOD ON THE EDGE ON THE LAKE.” 


and a rifle ball must be placed exactly 
in the right spot or the hunter loses 
his game entirely or has a fight on his 
hands at once without the prize-fight- 
er’s privilege of talking back or going 
into special training. The favorite food 
of the moose is the root of the yellow 
water lily, and, as his hunger is in pro- 
portion to his size, you will naturally 
find him where his food growsthickest. 

The shores of our lake are generally 
rocky. Great points of rock jut out 
into the water and huge bowlders are 
piled indiscriminately everywhere. But 
the forest reaches out almost as far as 
the rocks. Pines wrap their snake- 
like roots about them and bend far 
over, as if to gain the very edge. Oc- 
casionally one takes a step too far and 
topples into the water, where it re- 
mains a water-soaked log, its roots still 
clinging to the shore. Often this fall- 
en timber is thick where there is less 
rock along shore to break the force 
of the waves, and storm after storm 
gradually undermines a large tract of 
forest. 

Towards evening we were nearing 
such a place. Thickly interlaced 
across the fallen trees were the young 


shoots — pine, birch and juniper. We 
were near the head of the lake, and de- 
termined to camp for the night, after 
rounding this jungle of logs. For the 
first time since we left our cabin I 
spoke aloud, telling Louis of my in- 
tention. At my first word there was 
a crashing of brush beyond this screen 
of logs and young timber. It sounded 
at first like a falling pine crushing 
everything in its way. But we enter- 
tained this thought for only an instant. 
We knew, but knew too late, that our 
game had escaped us and two or more 
moose had gone tearing through the 
woods. 

“P’r’aps dozen many moose he over 
there go like hell,” exclaimed Louis, 
his black eyes flashing excitedly. As 
well might we take our canoe on to 
the ocean and try to overtake the hur- 
ricane that has passed, as to try to 
overtake these animals now. They 
may not stop for miles. We decided 
to camp at once for the night. Then 
we heard a shot off towards the mouth 
of the river at the head of the lake. 

“Oho! um have better luck odder 
side,” said Louis. But another and 
another shot follows. That was tie 
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signal agreed upon between Frank 
and me, and we knew we should camp 
together that night. We overtook 
Frank and Fritz just as they were en- 
tering the mouth of the rapid little 
river that forms a link in the chain of 
lakes. They had had no better luck 
than we. As the first “carry” is but a 
half mile up and but a few hundred 
vards long, we decided to keep on, for 
bevond this short carry was our “Way- 
side Inn.” Louis and Fritz carried 
one canoe at a time, while Frank and 
I helped in packing the balance of the 
outfit, and by sunset we were comfort- 
ably established at the “Inn” for the 
night. 

Our inn was a conglomerate struc- 
ture of logs, slabs and hemlock 
boughs. It wasn’t strictly orthodox 
architecturally, but it had the advan- 
tage of perfect ventilation — a feature 
too often met with in our more pre- 
tentious hotels. The entire front of 
our inn was open to the weather, and 
when it didn’t rain we managed to 
keep quite dry within. This inn was 
the result of our first hunt in this re- 
gion years ago, and was a palace com- 
pared to the simple hemlock “lean-to” 
with which we are content nowadays. 

Hungry? Never were four men 
hungrier. But Louis soon had his old 
black “hanger” over the fire, and boil- 
ing coffee never smelled better. Fritz 
took his knife, cut two slashes around 
a small white birch about eight inches 
apart, then a perpendicular slash be- 
tween the two, and the clean, white, 
velvety bark popped like a pistol and 
sprang loose from the tree. This is 
the moose hunter’s platter, and it 
serves better appetites generally than 
the finest Sevres. While Louis was 
preparing supper, Fritz removed from 
the interior of the inn last year’s dried- 
up hemlock boughs, and cut new ones, 
with which he lined the ground two 
feet deep. On these he spread a rub- 
ber blanket, and then the woolen 
blankets, and all was ready for the 
night. : 

Louis had just called supper and 
we were seating ourselves around the 


ory 


white square of oil-cloth spread upon 
the ground, when there came a most 
terrific noise between a scream and 2 
growl fifty yards distant in the trees. 
It echoed through the woods with 
startling distinctness. We jumped for 
our rifles, and Louis uttered the one 
word: “Yi-whooper!” 

Yes, there was no mistaking that 
demoniac yell. It was the voice of 
what the zoologist would describe as 
the Felis Canadensis, and what the 
reader probably knows as the Canada 
lynx; but up in the Maine Woods he 
is the “Yi-whooper,” —and the zo- 
ologist who ventured the Felis Cana- 
densis theory would probably be told 
that this wasn’t that sort of a “critter.” 

I left the others to eat their supper, 
and cautiously stole into the forest in 
just the opposite direction from where 
his Yi-whoopership’s unmelodious 
voice came. Skirting around gradu- 
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BLOOD.” 
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ally, but traveling as swiftly as the na- 
ture of the underbrush would permit, 
I soon approached the ravine where 
our ears had located the animal. 
Several times I stopped and listened. 
Everything was quiet. Then some- 
thing suddenly bounded off through 
the woods on my left. I plainly saw 
the underbrush bending beneath the 
weight of the swiftly moving body. 
Getting into the more open woods, I 
followed in the direction the animal 
had taken. Stopping occasionally to 
listen, I heard, or imagined I heard, 
the snapping of twigs ahead of me. 
And thus for half a mile I crept 
through the darkening woods. I real- 
ized that it would be too dark to shoot 
and that it was like following the will- 
o’-the wisp to attempt to overhaul so 
swift a running animal as the Yi- 
whooper is known to be, with the tre- 
mendous leaps and bounds made pos- 
sible by his great sinewy hind legs. 
I gave up the chase and started back 
for camp, lured rapidly on by thoughts 
of the steaming supper I knew the 
others were enjoying. Intuitively I 


moved down hill for some distance; 
then I stopped to take my bearings, — 
for in these endless forests it is easy to 
get confused as to the points of the 
compass. I stopped again to listen, 
but could hear no sound from camp; 
but just as I was on the point of start- 
ing ahead, there was a rustle in the fo- 
liage back of me. 

I turned quickly, bringing the rifle 
to my shoulder at the same time. On 
a moss-covered rock, not a hundred 
feet off, stood the Yi-whooper. He 
crouched as I turned, clawing the 
moss with his fore feet and chewing at 
me viciously. We were both taken by 
surprise. There was an instant of hes- 
itation, but only an instant. Then 
the woods rang with a rifle shot, and 
a 38-calibre ball cut through the ani- 
mal’s vitals. One spasmodic bound 
was all, and he lay quivering in death. 

My shot was answered by a shout, 
and I found myself but a couple of 
hundred yards from camp. A whoop 
of victory brought the others quick- 
ly to my side, and we carried into 
the camp the finest specimen of 





“HE TURNED HIS HEAD SLIGHTLY IN OUR DIRECTION.” 
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the lynx it had ever been our 
fortune to see. With a_ pocket 
tape-line we measured his length. 
From the tip of his nose to the butt 
of his tail he measured just three feet. 
He was really a giant of his kind. 
“Um grandaddy of all- Yi-whooper; 
me think all Yi-whooper little but him. 
He big like moose, mos’,” observed 
Louis. The tips of his cleanly pointed 
ears were adorned with long glossy 
black fur, and the end of his stubby 
tail was also pointed with fur as black 
as the crow. 

“Guess um much hungry; make lots 
big fight; you not shoot um _ ver’ 
quick,” said Louis, as he and Fritz 
proceeded to deprive the dead beast of 
his magnificent skin. Frank and I 
went to bed, rewarded in a small de- 
gree for the otherwise uneventful day’s 
hunt. 

One, two, three days passed. Louis 
and I had leisurely paddled through 
lake and river without effort to crowd 
a great journey into a few days. These 
autumn days in the wilderness were 
red letter days, even though the pros- 
pect of adding a moose head to our 
trophies of the hunt grew smaller each 
twenty-four hours. 

We had seen nothing of Frank and 
Fritz since the day before; they were 
keeping along the opposite shores of 
the waterways. We camped for the 
night on one of the numerous small 
islands in this, the fourth lake of our 
chain. We had made little progress 
north, for we had explored a hun- 
dred coves and inlets overhung with 
birch and hemlock and studded with 
water-lilies. Another day was drawing 
to a close. Louis kept well in under 
shore. As evening approached, we 
were more vigilant than ever. The un- 
ruffled lake was already becoming gor- 
geous with the sunset colors. The 
mountains away off in the direction 
of old Katahdin, which an hour before 
were of the palest blue, were now deep- 
ening into a rich purple. The soft 
haze of evening hung over them. How 
still it seemed! Nothing was heard 
but the slow and almost imperceptible 
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swish of the paddle and the scraping 
of a myriad of lily-pads against the 
sides of the birch canoe as it crowded 
through them. So still it was that we 
distinctly heard the splash of a fish 
twenty rods ahead, as he sprang from 
the water after some passing insect. 
Every individual birch and hemlock 
was reflected clear and sharp in the 
motionless water. Our canoe was 
now headed up a little bay a hundred 
vards deep. The water in the shadow 
of the woods appeared almost black. 
Fallen logs reached out into the water, 
and their reflected counterparts re- 
treated into the mirrored banks be- 
low. Ahead of us the water was 
broken by a wedge-shaped ripple. 
Something was moving in the water. 
My gun was at my shoulder in an in- 
stant; but I discovered that it was 
only a muskrat, startled by our un- 
expected intrusion, swimming for the 
shore. Slowly and quietly the canoe 
moved, the paddle dexterously feath- 
ered so that our course was straight, 
notwithstanding the paddling was all 
on one side. There was scarcely 
sound enough coming from our canoe 
to be heard by the quickest of ears 
twenty feet away. But, hark! A long, 
low whistle came across the water 
from the point of land that lay in deep 
shadow a hundred vards ahead of us. 
T answered it, and then a halloo! came 
from Frank, startlingly clear and dis- 
tinct, followed by some words that T 
did not catch. 

“Good! Good!” exclaimed Louis. 
“Um got moose sure nuff. We no 
get! Todder fellers get first: bullv 
good moose, mebbe,” — and the old 
fellow sent his canoe darting through 
the water in that direction. Almost 
before I caught the meaning of Louis’ 
gibberish, we were with our compan- 
ions, and Frank was explaining how 
his bull moose. a young fellow with 
large and well-shaped antlers, was 
caught with a single shot, as he unsus- 
pectingly walked out on to a long 
point of land on the eastern shore of 
the lake the evening before. 

Morning came again, and Frank 
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and Fritz, after wrapping their moose 
meat in a blanket and with a rope 
hoisting meat and head high above 
ground from the limb of a tree, had 
gone across the lake. 

“Moose he walk ver’ slow there; no 
fraid notting; guess he there mebbe 
now sometime, ’cause no run fast away 
odder night!” 

This, from Louis, meant that he 
considered it wise to paddle back in 
the early morning half a mile below 
where we were when Frank whistled 
the night before. He had heard 
sounds as from some animal deliber- 
ately walking in the woods. Not being 
frightened into running away, Louis 
logically concluded that there was a 
chance of its still being in the same 
neighborhood. 

In half an hour we were creeping 
stealthily along the shore. The rising 
sun came streaming through the trees, 
but objects a few vards ahead were 
partially obscured by the morning 
mists. TI was almost tempted to re- 
monstrate with Louis because of the 
cautious manner in which he stole 
along. The canoe scarcely moved. 
Suddenly bv a noiseléss back-stroke 
it was brought to a stand-still. IT knew 
Louis had seen something. Now. too, 
T saw somethine! A giant bull moose 
stood on the edge of the lake two hun- 
dred feet directly in front of us, his 
head elevated and motioning with the 
regularity that told us he was chewing 
a lily root. He had not seen us. 
Quickly mv gun went up, but, after 
gaining sight, I felt reassured that the 
moose was mine, and I took long, de- 
liberate aim. Crack! 
he made a motion as if to dart off. 
Again my rifle was un, and again it 
cracked sharply on the morning air. 
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The moose was gone! — but where? 
We pulled the canoe ashore and made 
a search. I was above Louis on the 
high ground that was free from under- 
brush. I found moose tracks plain 
and deep. These were followed with 
more or less difficulty for three hun- 
dred yards. Then something else I 
saw between the moose tracks. There 
was a spot of blood — and another — 
and another. 

“Look! Look! JUm there! Guess 
he not killed ver’*dead!” exclaimed 
Louis. “Better we shoot some more 
mebbe!” 

He was right. Yonder, sunk upon 
a rock, was the big moose, fighting 
against fate; but to me it was appar- 
ent he would never rise again. Even 
before we reached him his head turned 
slightly in our direction, and then fell. 
He was dead. 

My old Indian companion was 
scarcely less elated than mvself. His 
eyes sparkled as he pulled the head 
up. displaving a pair of great webbed 
antlers, second to none. My moose 
was big enough to repay me for the 
three years IT had hunted him. A 
monarch of the forest was at my feet. 
He looked immense as he lay there, 
the long hair on his great thick neck 
standing on end as it does in life when 
the brute is brought to bay by an 
enemy. 

Since my first moose (on this very 
lake, too) I have had to explain to 
my friends at home that deer antlers 
were more appropriate for hall-wav 
decoration: moose horns were too 
large and clumsy. But this giant’s 
head I determined should hang in mv 
hall-way if I were forced to remove 
eight feet of brick wall to accommo- 
date it. 
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THE PEACEMAKER OF LAMONT. 


By Gulielma Zollinger. 


HE village of Lamont 
was peaceful enough to 
the eye. In facet, it pre- 
sented a face of unusual 
serenity to the casual be- 
holder, and it was es- 

pecially serene in the first ward. 

There was situated the residence of a 

retired pastor, surrounded by a sward 

whose only break was a fine tulip bed. 

To the east, taking the pastor’s house 

as a base, lay the small grounds of a 
rising lawyer whose young wife de- 

voted much time to sweet peas and 

other flowers. Farther east dwelt a 

retired farmer. “The cock that crowed 
in the morn” was his, or rather his 
wife’s, together with a goodly train 
of hens, supposed to be concealed 
from the view of the general public in 

a park north of the house. South- 
east dwelt an artist, the delight of 
whose life was a beautiful Jersey cow. 
On the south lived a merchant, in the 
extreme rear of whose well-kept lawn 
were two choice pigs in a pen; while 
on the west dwelt the family who had 
no room for their horse at home, and 
so provided him with accommodations 
in the street. A fine arrangement, this 
last, when one considers that there was 
not a fence in the ward, except the 
fence of the artist which enclosed a 
part of his large grounds as a pasture 
for the Jersey cow. Block after block, 
and blocks were large in the first ward, 
might be described as all of the same 
peaceful appearance. Here a cat 
sunned herself on a porch. There 
strutted a turkey and his hen over the 
grass. Yonder a dog wagged his tail 
or barked as the case might be. But 
over all the blue sky bent, and the 
birds sang in the trees, till the stranger 
could but wish his lot cast in Lamont 
in general and the first ward in par- 
ticular. Yet there was room and an 
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urgent, though unvoiced, demand for 
a peacemaker; for the avocations of 
the residents clashed, and the blemish 
of this paradise was the painful lack 
of diplomacy in every inhabitant of 
the ward. ‘They were not in the least 
like the Laodiceans. They loved 
their possessions and they called a 
spade a spade. So when they set 
forth their grievances in words whose 
mildness any dictionary must ap- 
prove, there was either too much ice 
in the tone or too much fire in the 
eye to do aught but rouse in the com- 
plainee a spirit of recrimination and 
a desire to state the misdeeds of the 
pet creature of the complainer. This 
desire had been so often yielded to 
that, as spring advanced in the year 
1897, a peacemaker was badly needed. 

The retired pastor, Mr. Drennan, 
set his teeth together hard when he 
found in May his tulips mashed to the 
ground and all but uprooted by the 
tidy hens belonging to Mrs. Green- 
field, the retired farmer’s wife, who 
realized the importance to poultry of 
the dust bath; but the pastor did not 
say anything. 

There came a little later a pelting 
rain, softening the sod on all the 
lawns; and in the wake of the rain 
followed the wandering horse, setting 
his mark wherever he went. How- 
ever lucky a horseshoe may be hung 
up over the barn door, it is not par- 
ticularly lucky to have its impress 
cut into your turf; and so the first 
warders remarked to _ themselves. 
The next day Tom Blake, the artist’s 
son, went over to Mr. Jordan’s. Mr. 
Jordan owned the horse. Tom did 
not ring the door-bell. He did not 
even step upon the porch; but walked 
all over the lawn, peering closely at 
it with every step he took. 

Out came Mrs, Jordan in a flutter 
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of interest. “Lost anything, Tom?” 
she said. 

“No’m,” replied Tom. “I was just 
looking for your horse’s hoof marks, 
and this is the only lawn in the neigh- 
borhood that hasn’t got ’em.” 

Then Mrs. Jordan flounced back 
into the house, and afterward re- 
marked to Mr. Drennan that Tom 
Blake was the personification of impu- 
dence. As for putting up the horse, 
that did not occur to her. It was a 
Jordan horse and a Jordan horse 
could do no wrong. 

Now these were only samples, a 
knowledge of which would have gone 
far to content the stranger with his 
own home and lot in life, wherever it 
might be cast. 

It was the home of the young law- 
yer, Mr. Rideout, that was particular- 
ly unfortunate. There the horse’s 
hoof marks were deepest and most 
plenty. There the Jersey cow, having 
jumped her pasture fence, went to 
browse on sweet pea vines. There 
Mrs. Greenfield’s hens made havoc in 
the pansy bed. There the Mosley cat 
yowled all night, and the Harley 
water-spaniel bayed the cat or the 
moon. Finally, the escaped pigs of 
the merchant, Mr. Twombly, com- 
pleted the desolation; and the Ride- 
outs suddenly moved away. 

Their place was soon taken by a 
traveling man whose wife was a 
cousin of Mrs. Rideout’s and who had 
a way of her own. She had with her 
as a family her husband’s mother and 
her own unmarried sister. 

The neighbors were prompt to call. 
It was so refreshing to have somebody 
in the neighborhood who had never 
affronted any of them and whom they 
themselves had not affronted; and 
they all declared young Mrs. Blessing 
charming. The elder Mrs. Blessing, 
too, was all that could be desired, as 
was young Mrs. Blessing’s sister. 
Mrs. Jordan noticed complacently, as 
she went down the front walk to the 
street after her call, how complete was 
the devastation; and reflected that 
here was a neighbor who would not 


be likely to object to hoof marks. Mrs. 
Greenfield felt that now her hens 
could occasionally dust themselves 
without being violently driven home 
and followed by indignant glances. 
As for the artist’s cow—she had never 
jumped out but once, and Mrs. 
Blake’s conscience was really clear. 
The retired minister sighed. He had 
secretely hoped that a woman of bel- 
ligerent spirit would succeed Mrs. 
Rideout in the neighborhood. It 
would not be seenjly for him to en- 
gage in warfare, but he was human 
and he loved his tulips. 

Very promptly Mrs. blessing re- 
turned her calls; and her bright eyes, 
without seeming to do so, took ac- 
curate note of the neighborhood nui- 
sances belonging to each family. She 
correctly located the Drake pug, the 
Harley water-spaniel, the Mosley cat, 
the Huntley turkeys, the Greenfield 
chickens, the Twombly pigs, and the 
Jordan horse, in the first week. She 
did so the more easily because she 
had been completely informed con- 
cerning them in many letters which 
she had received from the unfortunate 
Mrs. Rideout. 

Mrs. Blessing’s calls made, a hired 
man might have been seen with a 
wheelbarrow of good fine soil going 
about over her tiny lawn and filling 
up the multitudinous hoof prints. 

“T shall sow grass seed when I see 
the next rain coming,” she observed 
very sweetly to Mrs. Jordan. “I hope 
soon to have as fine a sward as 
yours,”—and what could Mrs. Jor- 
dan say? Nothing. It was so inno- 
cently done. 

Then the man fixed up the flower 
beds next the house, and Mrs. Bless- 
ing filled them with plants from the 
greenhouse. “To be sure,” she re- 
marked to Mrs. Greenfield, “they are 
only geraniums and such things. I 
could do nothing better now, it is so 
late; but another year I hope to have 
sweet peas and pansies.” 

Mrs. Greenfield uneasily wondered 
if she could have been mistaken in 
Mrs. Blessing. On the whole she de- 
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cided that she had not. Mrs. Bless- 
ing’s voice had been so even and her 
smile so sunny. Probably she was 
one of those easy women, too sensi- 
ble to mind a few hens in her flower 
beds. 

The fall rains came on. Mrs. 
Blessing’s grass seed was sown. 
Along came the Jordan horse; but he 
had not taken two steps into the yard 
when Mrs. Blessing was out to meet 
him, for she had been watching for 
him. What Mrs. Blessing willed to 
do with animals that she could do. 
With one hand she gave the Jordan 
horse a lump of sugar, with the other 
she snapped a strap to the headstall 
the horse always wore to make it 
seem that he had escaped without the 
knowledge of the Jordans. Then she 
calmly led him to the hitching post 
and tied him, and there he stood in 
the pouring rain. “It will not hurt 
him any more there than it would on 
the neighbors’ lawns,” said Mrs. 
Blessing philosophically. 

Mr. Drennan chanced to see her. 
He could not believe his eyes and he 
put on his spectacles. Yes, there 
was his old enemy securely tied. 
His eyes brightened. Perhaps some- 
thing could yet be done with the 
hens. 

Three hours later Jim Jordan, hav- 
ing heard the news, came in indig- 
nant haste to set their family treasure 
at liberty. 

“Have you a strap to lead him by?” 
asked Mrs. Blessing sweetly. 

The boy stared. “What do I want 
of a strap?” he said. 

“Why, to lead him home. I’m sor- 
ry I can’t lend this one, but it isn’t far 
to your home. Suppose you go get 
one.” 

Jim stared dumbfounded. At last 
he stammered: “Why, I don’t know if 
we've got one.” 

“A horse and no halter strap!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Blessing. “How very 
strange! Haven’t you a rope or some- 
thing?’—and she gave him a beam- 
ing smile. 

“Why, there’s an old clothes-line,” 
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he admitted. “I might take a piece off 
of that.” 

“The very thing!” cried Mrs. Bless- 
ing. “I'll see that he doesn’t get away 
until you come back for him. I didn’t 
like to put him in the pound.” 

Away went master Jim and told his 
mother. “I wonder if she would put 
that horse in the pound?” said Mrs. 
Jordan. “Why, it would take a dollar 
to get him out.” 

“I know she would,” replied Jim 
with conviction. “She’s awful pleas- 
ant, but she means business.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jordan, “she’s 
pretty stingy to begrudge a horse a 
mouthful of grass.” 

“Why, Ma, you won’t have him on 
our grass a-tramping the lawn full of 
holes.” 

“That’s different,” said Mrs. Jor- 
dan shortly. But thereafter there was 
a place for the Jordan horse on the 
Jordan premises and he was fed at 
home. All this made Mrs. Blessing 
very popular with the other neigh- 
bors. 

Little Sammy Greenfield was very 
fond of Mrs. Blessing. He was at 
her house on the very day she was 
repairing some of the damage done in 
the flower beds by the Greenfield hens. 
Sammy took care of the chickens. 
“It’s too bad,” said sympathetic 
Sammy, helping all he could. 

“So it is,” answered Mrs. Blessing 
pleasantly. ‘Would you like to do 
me a favor?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the little 
fellow fervently. 

“Then will you shut your park door 
to-night and keep it shut all day to- 
morrow till about five o’clock?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I will,” he promised, 
—and he did. 

“IT wonder where our hens are?” 
remarked Mrs. Greenfield at noon the 


next day. “I’ve looked over to every 
neighbor’s yard and I can’t see 
b 99 
em. 


“They’re shut up,” said Sammy. 

“Shut up!” exclaimed his aston- 
ished mother. “Has—” 

“I shut ’em,” interrupted Sammy. 
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“I’m goin’ to keep ’em shut. e They 
shan’t spoil her flowers.” 

Sammy was an only child and 
his word was law; and thus the second 
nuisance was disposed of. 

The other neighbors were quick to 
discover the whereabouts of the 
Greenfield hens. Sammy was made 
much of, and the next day the Bless- 
ings were invited to take tea with the 
Drennans. Already Mr. Drennan 
had taken out his catalogue, and with 
a cheerful heart had begun looking 
up new,and choice bulbs. 

If there was a creature in the neigh- 
borhood odious to all but his owners 
it was the Harley water-spaniel. The 
Jordan horse and the Greenfield 
chickens being off the neighborhood 
mind, all eyes turned with unfavorable 
regard upon Dash. So soon as night 
fell the depredations of Dash began. 
He had been soundly whipped so 
many times by his owners that he had 
come to understand that he must keep 
off of the Harley porches. He there- 
fore wandered about seeking a rest- 
ing place upon some other porch. 
Wherever he walked, when it was 
muddy, there were tracks to be 
scrubbed off the next day; and wher- 
ever he lay, a grease spot as large as 
himself was to be reckoned with. He 
was particularly fond of the Rideout 
porch, and he did not realize that the 
Rideouts had gone and that the Bless- 
ings had come. So first he tracked the 
Blessing front porch from end to end, 
and then lay down to sleep. 

The next morning Mrs. Blessing 
rose unusually early. “Come, Dash! 
Come, Dash!” she called. A piece of 
meat was in her hand and Dash eager- 
ly followed her to the coal-house. Into 
it he went after the meat, and did not 
notice that the door was shut upon 
him and made fast. A pan of water 
was there for his comfort; but he did 
not notice that either, for in five 
minutes he had discovered that 
he was a prisoner. Back and forth 
he ran howling at the top of his 
lungs. 

Mrs. Drennan stepped to her side 


door. “I think I hear a dog,” she re- 
marked. 

Mr. Drennan followed his wife. 
“You do, my dear,” he said. “I guess 
he’s in Mrs. Blessing’s coal-shed.” 

Then Mrs. Greenfield, on the east, 
heard. Dash had not only tracked 
her porch, he had chased her hens 
more than once. She immediately 
walked over to Mrs. Blessing’s. 

“We're having chicken pie for din- 
ner to-day,” she remarked with a cor- 
dial smile. “I wigh you’d all come 
over in a neighborly way to dinner.” 
And the Blessings went. 

When the Harleys discovered the 
whereabouts of their Dash they were 
in a fine rage. But no complaints 
could be made, for Mrs. Blessing met 
Mrs. Harley so amiably, and said so 
innocently, when she opened the coal- 
house door to deliver Dash to his 
mistress: “I’m not very strong, and | 
really can’t do so much extra scrub- 
bing.” 

“Willie,” commanded Mr. Harley 
looking at the grimy and frisking dog 
who was overjoyed to be at home once 
more, “you get a big box and make 
this dog a bed and see that he stays in 
it at night.” And Willie obeyed. 

A month had now gone by and 
every pet was under proper surveil- 
lance of its owner. The peculiarity 
of the fat, overfed, Drake pug was 
that he snapped and bit. The Drakes 
realized that it would be as well not to 
let him snap and bite at Mrs. Blessing, 
so all the other first warders were 
made secure. 

The next summer Mrs. Rideout 
came to visit Mrs. Blessing, and she 
was amazed. There was genuine 
kindness and neighborly regard in the 
air. The first warders were at peace, 
and her own old home was in perfect 
condition. “How have you man- 
aged?” she asked. “Where are the 
neighborhood nuisances? Don’t they 
ever trouble you?” 

“They do not. I should not for a 
moment permit them to do so,” calm- 
ly replied Mrs. Blessing, the peace- 
maker. 

















HE 


English people are 
practical people. 
business and administration is al- 


called 
Their talent for 


ways and everywhere conceded. That 
they are a theoretical people, a race of 
thinkers, fertile in ideas, conspicuous 
in initiative, and sowers of the seeds of 
progress is not so readily recognized. 
Yet precisely this is the truth. FEng- 
land, men say, lagged behind Ger- 
many and Holland and Switzerland in 
the Reformation; she had no leader 
like Luther or Zwingli or Calvin. 
Wyclif was the English Luther. He 
made Luther's protest, he taught Lu- 
ther’s doctrines, and he put into — a- 
tion Luther’s methods a hundred yea 

before Luther was born; and he hie Ww 
half of England to him. England in- 
deed fell back; but it never fell back 
wholly—and Wvyclif’s gospel spread 
beyond England and in a hundred 
places brought forth fruit a hundred 
fold. Huss by and by making his pro- 
test in Bohemia declared that he was 
simply preaching Wyclif. Luther by 
and by making his protest in Germany 
declared that he was simply preaching 
Huss. With Wyclif the true apostolic 
succession of Protestantism began; he 
was the great Reformer before the 
Reformation. The Reformation try- 
ing to establish itself in England 

the sixteenth century found in Tudor- 
ism a worse hamperer than Luther 
found in Saxon princes or Calvin at 
Geneva,—and the deadening compro- 
mises were compelled; but against 
these compromises Puritanism was 
presently the mighty protest and re- 
volt—the Puritanism which was the 
English people in earnest, coming to 
itself and to its own, concerned not 
alone with kingdom come, but with 
the establishing of the kingdom of 
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God on English earth, by one grea 

impulse founding the Commonwealth 
in England and planting New Eng- 
land. The clear-seeing Swiss scholar 
writing to-day in Calvin’s city of the 
genesis of the democracy we know 
makes the title of his book: “The Rise 
of Modern Democracy in Old and 
New England.” He knows that our 
democracy was born not in the Ver- 
sailles tennis court, nor at the Bastile, 
but among the English Puritans and 
the men of Massachusetts. Cambridge 
and London and Plymouth and Bos- 
ton and Hartford were its cradles; and 
its sponsors, Eliot and Hampden and 
Pym and Cromwell and Milton and 
Vane, Bradford and Winthrop and 
Hooker and Roger Williams. The 
Declaration of Independence was not 
the fruit of French philosophy; the 
conflict between the Boston town 
meeting and King George was a mere 
repetition of the conflict between par- 
liament and King Charles. It would 
be interesting, and it would be easy, 
to trace to English influences the 
French political philosophy which 
upon the black soil of French wrongs 
gendered the French Revolution. It 
was Shakespeare and the English 
poets who provoked in Germany the 
reaction from tradition and artificiality 
that gave Germany her great litera- 
ture, which came back through Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle to provoke and en- 


rich England. 
* 


*x* * 


These reflections come to us as we 
turn the pages of Henry Demarest 
Lloyd’s new book, “Labor Copartner- 
ship”; for this remarkable story of 
what seems to us the most pregnant 
and promising work now going on in 
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the whole industrial world is an Eng- 
lish story. Mr. Lloyd went last year 
to the International Codperative Con- 
gress at Delft in Holland; and he 
found that the new word at the Con- 
gress was “Labor Copartnership.” 


“It was represented,” he tells us, “by a 

group of zealous men who were about the 
only active propagandists in evidence in the 
Congress. Except for the desire of a num- 
ber of the French delegates to speak all at 
once, and for a few amiable differences of 
opinion as to minor points of policy, the 
only novelty was furnished by the group 
among the English delegates who, in the 
Congress and out of it, were preaching 
their gospel of labor copartnership. 
There was fight, hope, purpose—the spirit 
of the pioneers, a breath from the people 
itself—in these English delegates. There 
was a distinctly different note in their phil- 
osophy from that of Godin, Leclaire, and 
"Van Marken. The things these men had 
done, and admirably, were done for work- 
men: but labor copartnership brought us 
account of things done of, by and for work- 
men themselves. It was a record of self- 
initiative. and so of a higher promise than 
these of philanthropic initiative.” 

Stirred up by this new Eng- 
lish gospel, Mr. Llovd abandoned 
his plan of going to Germany 
to study the People’s Banks and 
to Switzerland to see the Initiative and 
Referendum in practical operation, 
and went to England to see what this 
new word of codperation meant. To 
most Americans his book will be a 
surprising revelation. In England 
itself the storv has never been so 
comprehensively and graphically told. 
The great extent of the work of 
coéperative distribution in England 
we have known more about: and 
Mr. Liovd tells us again~ of the 
distributive stores which in one gen- 
eration have grown to a mem- 
bership representing one-seventh 
of the British population and doing a 
business of $272,000,000 a vear, with a 
bank of their own with deposits of 
$16,000,000, and turning over $200,- 
000,000 a year. But it is to codpera- 
tive production in England, labor co- 
partnership, factories and workshops. 
already numbering more than 150 and 
rapidly increasing in number, and 


farms, planned, established, operated 
and managed by workingmen them- 
selves, that his study is devoted. 


“Here the workingman is found playing 
the President of industry, and playing it 
well. The aspirations of leaders of the 
working classes that they should become 
the owners of the means of production is 
being realized, step by step, along the lines 
of least resistance. Industry is democratiz- 
ing itself, pending the political regeneration 
of the whole world at once, and labor is 
capitalizing itself. Archbishops have given 
up the application ot the Golden Rule to 
business as impracticable; but here it is 
being attempted by workingmen. ‘We 
must make men as well as money,’ and ‘We 
must help our brothers,’ is their daily bread. 
Every dollar of profits, before it is divided, 
must first pay its contribution to the fund 
for schools, literature, lectures, to help 
spread this gospel of self-help by each- 
other-help, which these simple people do 
not think themselves smart enough to get 
taught out of endowments made by pirates. 
There is no woman question. Women can 
be seen at the work-benches who sit as 
directors in the Board of the factory in 
which they are wage-earners. Some vil- 
lages are already almost wholly codpera- 
tive—able, practically, to vote wunani- 
mously anything they desire whenever 
the dav comes. in their judgment, for 
cooperative politics.” 


Many of the codperative establish- 
ments which Mr. Lloyd describes have 
been in operation for twenty or 
thirty vears: and back of them lies a 
century of English dreaming and en- 
deavor toward them. “The Work of 
Generations” is the title of the chapter 
in which Mr. Llovd rapidly but vividly 
traces for us the history of codperative 
effort in England, telling of the wave 
of Christian Socialism in the ’40’s, and 
of the similar waves before and since, 
movements associated with the names 
of Owen, Maurice, Kingsley, Thomas 
Hughes, Ludlow, Holyoake, and 
Neale. “It is not a ‘mushroom 
growth,’ but a long, historic evo- 
lution. ... For nearly a hun- 


dred vears the working people of 
Great Britain have been struggling 
towards this goal of self-employment 
and self-government in industry, to 
which Robert Owen opened the way 
in the early years of the century.” 
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It has been a century thick with fail- 
ures, discouragements and losses. In 
the codperative enterprises here de- 
scribed there have been many losses 
—although by no means the propor- 
tion of failures common in the general 
business world; and Mr. Lloyd’s dis- 
cussion of these losses and their causes 
is as didactic and useful as his story 
of successes. One of the best chapters 
in his book is that on “Loss Sharing.” 
Mr. Gladstone once remarked that he 
could understand about workmen 
sharing the profits; “but how,” he said, 
“about sharing the losses?” “That 
question,” says Mr. Lloyd, “answers 
itself in copartnership”; and this valu- 
able chapter, with its full detail, tells 
us how. Through losses and through 
profits —and the profits are all the 
time becoming surer, and the losses 
fewer — the English codperator keeps 
pressing forward, full of faith that his 
cause commands the future. To Mr. 
Lloyd’s remark that some zealous 
workers in American cooperation felt 
discouraged and unappreciated, the 
veteran George Jacob Holyoake re- 
plied: “The codperator must never 
care whether he is appreciated or not. 
He must fix his eyes on the results he 
wishes to achieve, the wrongs he 
wishes to end, and keep right on, 
whether he fails or succeeds, whether 
any one listens or not.” 

The little book, in its score of chap- 
ters, takes us from codperative farms 
in Kent and codperative factories in 
Kettering to the codperative homes in 
Leicester and codperative creameries 
in Ireland and to the beautiful Codp- 
erative Convalescent Seaside Home, 
on the Ayrshire coast,— which has 
been built by the codperators’ money, 
as a place of rest and recreation for 
their tired and sick working people, 
and in which Mr. Lloyd feels that the 
cooperative movement of Great Brit- 
ain reaches its highest expression. 
“Set on a Hill” is the title of the chap- 
ter which describes this magnificent 
sanitarium, a picture of which forms 
the frontispiece of the book, the first 
of the dozen striking illustrations — 
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workingmen’s homes, shoe _ shops, 
clothing factories, codperative build- 
ers at work — which are in themselves 
a liberal education in this great, hope- 
ful English movement. 

Mr. Lloyd is the prince of phrase- 
makers. Readers of “Wealth Against 
Commonwealth” will recall words 
which his hot wrath or his high hope 
threw off, stinging words, throbbing 
words, which, once lodged in the 
mind, are lodged for always. The title 
of many a chapter was a whole battle 
in itself. The chapter titles in this 
modest little new book, “Ground 
Rents of Brotherhood,” “Mushrooms 
Thirty Years Old,” “The New Joy of 
Labor,” “Beginning at Home,” and 
the rest are the alluring thresholds to 
discussions which remain distinct and 
impulsive in the mind of the reader, 
reports of solid achievement and in- 
dexes to valid lines of progress for 
which the believer in progress and the 
man who loves his brother man feels 
a great warmth of gratitude. 

“On the Land” is a study in the 
field of codperation “at its newest, least 
successful, hardest, and most en- 
couraging point—farming.” At every 
gathering of codperators which Mr. 
Lloyd attended, he found the senti- 
ment overwhelmingly in favor of rad- 
ical political action on the land ques- 
tion. As one of the codperators said 
to him: “The land question is 
the most difficult of all; it is our 
duty as coodperators to put our 
hands and heads and hearts together 
and lift it up.” The accounts of the 
copartnership farms at Woolwich and 
elsewhere are among the most interest- 
ing in the book. 

Unexpected as it is, Mr. Lloyd 
found Ireland further advanced in the 
organization of agricultural codpera- 
tion than England. Mr. Lloyd agrees 
with Mr. Plunkett, the Parnell of the 
new movement, that the average 
Irishman is more intelligent than the 
average Englishman; and he believes 
that with a just and wise industrial or- 
ganization Ireland will have in sight a 
happy future. “Golden Veins of the 
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Emerald Isle” is the title of his chap- 
ter on Ireland, — the golden veins be- 
ing the successful and multiplying co- 
operative enterprises, especially in the 
agricultural field. 

Mr. Lloyd tells us that all through 
the continent of Europe agriculture is 
passing into the codperative phase; 
and it appears that Great Britain and 
Ireland are entering upon the same 
course. In England, towns-people 
through the stores are the prime mov- 
ers; in Ireland, it is the farmers them- 
selves, working peasants,— the dairy 
both in England and Ireland, seem- 
ing to be the branch of farming which 
first invites codperative enterprise. 
Mr. Lloyd calls attention, in this con- 
nection, to what we fear is unknown 
to most of our readers — the cream- 
ery socialism on which the Canadian 
government has embarked for its 
farmers; it is erecting creameries, tak- 
ing the milk from the people, making 
it into butter and cheese, and putting 
these upon the London market, mere- 
lv charging the farmers a_ certain 
amount per pound for the freight. 
This reference to financial matters 
leads us to note the repeated and 
to us somewhat surprising show- 
ing by Mr. Lloyd of the ease with 
which sufficient capital is collected for 
the codperative experiments in Eng- 
land. The multiplication of people’s 
banks is also noteworthy. There are 
thirteen in Ireland. “It is an axiom 
with bankers that no borrowers are 
so honest and prompt as the smallest 
and poorest, and no banking so safe 
as cooperative banking.” 

The most interesting chapter in Mr. 
Lloyd’s book is that upon Kettering. 
“After I had gone through the three 
kingdoms,” he says himself in: en 
earlier chapter, “Kettering stood out 
above all other places as the one 
which, on the whole, gives the best 
object lesson of the spirit and prac- 
tice of copartnership.” Here is a city 
of twenty-five thousand people, whose 
codperative societies have a member- 
ship of four thousand, which means, 
Mr. Lloyd estimates, that fifty per 


cent of the people of Kettering are 
codperative. Rugby, he tells us, is 
still stronger; and there are places like 
Desborough which are practically all 
cooperators. Cooperation in Ketter- 
ing is “in the hands of a group of 
young and devoted men, believers in 
labor copartnership not only as the 
best business, but as the necessary 
morality of industry.” In Kettering, 
too, “codperation has followed a nor- 
mal course from distribution to pro- 
duction, — first, a¢distributive store; 
second, workshops, in which the 
workers are part owners and direct- 
ors; third, homes for codperators; and, 
fourth, a farm. In going to the farm, 
the Kettering codperators are com- 
pleting the circle of codperation and 
tracing the lines on which the co- 
Operative commonwealth must grow. 
Its broadest side must rest on the 
land.” The picture here painted of 
codperative agriculture in Kettering, 
the codperative store, the shoe shops, 
the clothing factory, the building so- 
ciety, the corset factory, the hospital 
and library, the codperative hall and 
its meetings, the feeling of security, 
the feeling of brotherhood, the joy of 
labor, is a picture which gives one new 
hope for the world. “A real piece of 
the kingdom of God actually arrived” 
is the way one of the Oxford Univer- 
sity men described it after his visit. 
There are few more encouraging 
features of the whole movement than 
the extent to which these codperators 
are attending to the providing of their 
own homes. At Leicester Mr. Lloyd 
found that several building societies 
had been formed within the member- 
ship of the Equity Shoe works, and 
that about sixty houses had already 
been thus built. He found them 
most tasteful and convenient. The 
workmen have named one street on 
which thirty or more of these houses 
stand, in honor of the works, “The 
Equity Road;” and a beautiful picture 
of Equity Road accompanies the de- 
scription, —a picture full of gospel 
for all concerned in the effort for bet- 
ter homes for the working people. 
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The average cost of the houses is 
2,000,— such a house containing 
four bedrooms, bath-room, parlor, 
dining-room, kitchen and _ scullery, 
and having marble mantels, attractive 
woodwork, and gas fixtures. A buyer 
pays $350 or $400 down, and then 
from $2.50 a week upwards until the 
balance is covered. 

One is deeply impressed as one 
reads these pages by the evidences 
everywhere of the educational power 
of codperation. The Earl of Winchil- 
sea, speaking at the Woolwich Coédp- 
erative Congress in 1896, said: “It is 
astonishing to me, as a man of busi- 
ness, howthese great businessescan be 
worked and administered as they are 
by workingmen. It is a proof of the 
advance we have made within the 
present generation. The codperative 
movement is the greatest possible 
educational factor in order to 
atrive at results still greater.’ Co- 
Operative work not only educates; ‘t 
gives heart to the laborer and to life. 
“The new joy of labor,’ which Mr. 
Lloyd describes, is a prophecy of what 
industrial life will be when it once be- 
comes organized on democratic and 
Christian principles. “Everywhere 
the British industrial democracy has 
brightened and lightened and beauti- 
fied the habitat of work and business. 
When the democracy opens a new 
store or new factory, it makes a cele- 
bration of it, and goes dancing and 
singing through the doors of the new 
opportunity.” Co6dperation moralizes. 
In the short three years of a certain 
experiment described, “the people,” 
we read, “became wonderfully 
changed. They left off drinking; they 
kept their homes clean; they paid 
their rent; disorder and _ violence 
ceased; intemperance became almost 
unknown.” The fraternal spirit put to 
exercise in one direction at once be- 
comes fertile and inventive in a hun- 
dred directions. The work of these 
devoted coéperators in getting beauty 
into poor London homes and in medi- 
ating exchanges of hospitality be- 


t 


tween city folk and seaside folk sug- 
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gests large programs for our own city 
missionaries and Lend-a-Hand soci- 
eties. Men impressed by the spirit 
here revealed have God on their side 
and have the future. Of the general 
future of codperation Mr. Lloyd 
Says: 

“A movement that has increased tenfold 
in thirteen years, and now has a capital of 
$5,000,000, and annual product of $10,000,- 
000, and an annual profit of $500,000, only 
needs to carry such a present along with 
it: it can get along without a future.” Few 
advocates of codperation claim that it offers 
a complete solution of the social question. 
There is. they recognize, a wide sphere of 
work which can best be done and perhaps 
be done only by the state. “But codpera- 
tion,” says Mr. Lloyd. “has won the right 
to be accounted the most important social 
movement of our times outside of politics. 
It is the voluntary or domestic expression 
of the same resurgent spirit of self-help by 
each-other-help of which the _ republic, 
democracy. and the hopes of socialism are 
the political or public expression.” “The 
constitutional abolition of industrial injus- 
tice for the whole nation must be a slower 
process. buc it will be all the surer at the 
hands of those who have disciplined them- 
selves into such self-help and_ success. 
Those who have been able to combine eco- 
nomically will be 211 the more able to com- 
bine politically. The men who have tasted 
the sweet fruits of ‘each for all and all for 
each’ and of equitv and fraternitv in a small 
field, will not rest content until they have 
seen the same principles applied progres- 
sively to every field.” 

Such is the story of this great Eng- 
lish movement which Mr. Llovd 
brings home to us. This brief outline 
will accomplish its purpose only as it 
prompts those to whose eves it comes 
to read his little book, — for the im- 
pressiveness of the story is more in its 
details than in its generalities. It is 
notable that this story of hope and 
promise is written for us by the same 
hand which three years ago painted 
for us, in “Wealth against Common- 
wealth.” the blackest picture which 
has been painted of the present indus- 
trial evils of America. If that solemn 
arraignment —the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” as Edward Everett Hale has 
called it, of the present industrial 
crisis — startled us by its plain pres- 
entation of the dangers which threaten 
our society and state, wrongs to 
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which all of us unwittingly or witting- 
ly were making ourselves privy, here 
is a clear note heralding the way to 
emancipation, the democratic way 
which conforms to the genius of 
America. It is interesting that this 
best popular story of this great Eng- 
lish movement should be told by an 
American. It is most interesting 
that, just as in this time it is from 
English cities that we are drawing the 
most practical lessons for our own 
work of municipal reform and ad- 
vance, so from England it is that we 
now have the most practical and 
hopeful gospel in the great field of 
coéperation, which is the great field 
of the next future. “When democratic 
thought sought expression in demo- 
cratic action in Europe,” says Mr. 
Lloyd, “the Continental workingmen 
began kicking over thrones and slic- 
ing off the heads of kings and queens. 
The English workingmen saved their 
tuppences for flour and tea and fus- 
tian clubs to buy social regeneration 
for themselves out of what they could 
save by this self-help. Penny by 
penny and sacrifice by sacrifice they 
have gone on building, tolerated as 
enthusiasts, until the conventional 
world wakens to see a very great 
Fact.” 

Confident optimist that he is, great 
believer in the republic and its des- 
tiny. Mr. Lloyd looks forward in his 
closing pages to the great future cf 
industrial codperation in America, 
where political codperation has al- 
ready won such triumphs. “As Amer- 
ica advances from political codpera- 
tion to industrial, its accomplish- 
ment,” he believes, “is likely to be as 
much grander than that of Great Brit- 
ain as the task is more difficult on 
account of extent of territory, racial 
variance and the newness of social 
life.” This too, he tells us, is the be- 
lief of the English leaders. Thomas 
Hughes said in 1887: “I should not 
out of our hands.” Mr. Greening 
said to Mr. Lloyd: “Codperation 
be surprised if America took the lead 
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will be slow to take root in America, 
but, once started, it will develop into 
forms far greater than anything 
here.” “The churches,” said George 
Jacob Holyoake, “may make codp- 
eration go in the United States.” 
Will the churches do it? If they 
will, they can. Is it not better worth 
while than conventions upon liturgi- 
cal revision? Would it not do as 
much for pure and undefiled religion 
and for the interest of several things 
that lay close to te heart of Jesus 
Christ as the next hundred articles 
which will be written to the church 
newspapers on the authorship of 
Deuteronomy? Is there not consid- 
erable danger that these zealous co- 
operators may get into the Kingdom 
of God before some people who pre- 
sume themselves to have better cre- 
dentials? For really the kingdom of 
God is what these men are after, the 
Kingdom of God on English earth, — 
which means the rule of manhood, of 
brotherhood and of mutual service. 
Codperation, with these men, is more 
than economy or prudence; it is gos- 
pel, “an ideal of conduct and a theory 
of human relations.” “There is a 
grander ideal in codperation,” says 
one of them, “than mere shop-keep- 
ing.” They are aiming at “a revival 
of business which shall be the revival 
of religion.” “Ask yourself,” says 
one leader to his brethren, “as to 
every act you perform within the cir- 
cle of family or country, If what I 
now do were done by and for all men, 
would it be beneficial or injurious to 
humanity?” Could Kant himself have 
framed a better question? “Codpera- 
tion,” George Jacob Holyoake has 
said, “is business saddled with moral- 
itv.” “It is something even finer,” 
adds Mr. Lloyd. “Codperation is 
business democratizing itself, gar- 
landed, dancing, and set to music, the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden 
Rule.” Will not the churches of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States inquire diligently 


whether these things are so? 

































































From a painting by Mantegazza. 
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